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Housewife 


trucks Every housewife sees big trucks unloading supplies from every- 
eee where at her favorite shopping center . . . truckline names 


telling of far-off places contributing to her family’s good living. 
She sees gasoline trucks, moving vans, dairy trucks, utility 
trucks—yes, and auto haulaway trucks delivering that dream 
car of hers . .. Use trucks? They’re Mrs. America’s supply line, 
and she knows she couldn’t get along without ’em. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


*-* 


Let your doctor 
prescribe your medicine 


The Art of Living Longer 


lo enjoy good health is the goal of most sensible people, 
ind we Americans today have much to be thankful for as 
yur medical doctors and other scientists continue to guide 
us toward better health 

In L850 Americans looked forward to an average life 
span of only 40 years, but today the average length of life 
is about 70 years—the Biblical three score vears and ten! 

Many different factors have contributed to this 75 per 
cent increase in the average life span—the growth in medi- 
cal knowledge, the discovery of many drugs, general im- 
provement in living conditions, better hospital facilities, 
ind increase in nutrition research and the application of 
nutrition knowledge to our eating habits 


The Well Balanced Diet 


Certainly our plentiful supply of a big variety of excel- 

nt foods has played an important role in extending this 
iverage span of life. The increased knowledge about human 
nutrition has made it possible for all of us to select the 
foods we need to maintain good health, as well as provide 
us the energy we need for work and play 
are proud of the role that 
we have played in providing a major share of the American 
All the nutrition knowledge 
today still very strongly supports the ages-old 
belief that “milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food.” Here 


We dairymen, quite naturally 


food supply through the vears 
iailabl 


in this country we do have an abundant supply of milk and 
milk products, produced under the most rigid safeguards 
for the public health 

Many groups and individuals have worked ver;ry hard to 
build our high le vel of good he alth by encouraging people 
All these good works, however, have 
been threatened often by the quacks and food faddists 
These quacks and faddists, all with books or special “health” 


to select foods wisely 


products to sell, suggest radical changes in our diets. But 
ill this faddism and quackery ignores the simple fact that 
today, on the average, we live much longer than did our 
uncestors—to whos« practices so many faddists urge us to 


return 


Specialists Guard Health 


There has been much deceptive or misleading advertis- 
ing about various foods and their therapeutic values. Many 
fragments of research or statements by headline-hunters 
have also been blown up in the media out of all proportion 
to their importance and reliability 
public 


This is confusing to the 


Health news, whether in advertising or in editorial por- 
tions of the media, deserves calm and the most careful 
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treatment. Misleading advice could result in much suffer- 
ing among large numbe rs of people. 

It certainly is not fitting for food sellers or those un- 
trained in nutrition to attempt to replace the physician or 
the nutritionist 


Guidance Is Appreciated 


In the past year or so there has been much effort ex- 
pended to convince the public that our diets should be 
altered in terms of the kinds of fats that we eat. Many 
capable scientists disagree with these theories. 

The U. S. Food and Drug Administration, in a statement 
issued December 10, 1959, after analyzing the evidence 
available, said that, in its opinion, “any claim, direct or im- 
plied, in the labeling of fats and oils or other fatty sub- 
stances offered to the general public that they will prevent, 
mitigate, or cure diseases of the heart or arteries is false 
or misleading, and constitutes misbranding within the 
meaning of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” 

Chis action checked some of the broad claims being made 
in food advertising, but the public has been confused and 
needs more guidance based on facts. Where an issue is 
very much in doubt, it seems that the public should be in- 
formed that there is no conclusion, that the physician 
should be the specialist who advises each individual what 
action he should take to solve his own personal health 
problems. Prescribing medical advice in food advertising is 
very dangerous, to say the least 


Protect the Public Interest 


We dairymen pledge that we will continue to work for 
the best interests of the American public. Our long experi- 
ence as sellers of “nature’s most nearly perfect food” has 
taught us that our own best interests are served when we 
serve the public best. 

We dairy farmers will continue to help support nutrition 
research which each veal adds more to our knowledge 
about the needs of the human body for food nutrients and 
how good health may best be maintained. 

Of course, we are happy that milk and milk products 
continue to gain support for the major role they have played 
in this nation’s ever improving health standards over the 
past 300 years 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


Since 1941 James T. Berryman 
has been an editorial cartoonist for 
the Washington, D. C. Star. A na- 

tive of Wash 

ington, he at 

tended George 

Washington 

University and 

the Corcoran 

Art School. He 

joined the staff 

of the Star in 

1924 as a staff 

artist and from 

1930 to 1933 

> wasa sports 

- cartoonist. He 

= | has received 

J.T. Berryman "U™erous 

, awards, in 

cluding the Pulitzer Prize in 1950 

for cartooning, the Freedom Foun 

award and the National 

Cartoonist Society award. He was 

borrowed by the FBI to work on 

the Lindbergh kidnapping case 

and the Mattson case and was a 

war correspondent in World Wa 

Il. He was the first newsman to 

bomber. His hob- 

bies are hunting, collecting sport 
ing rifles, painting and travel. 


dation 


ride an atomic 
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EDITORIALS 





Servant of the People 


HERE is a tendency in modern discussions of journal 
ism to pl iv down the ne wspaper s role as a public sel 
vant. This tendency does not mean that the role is ig 
nored, but rather that too often we take it for granted is 
does the reader. The fact that the reader accepts it without 
question 1s in its It a sincer« complime nt to those who 


lirect and produce Americas me wspapers 


It is a role based on the readers’ confidence in both the |) CLASSIFIED SECRET 
integrity and the competence of the newspaper. Some of 
the problems the newspaper faces in fulfilling that rol F 
ire discussed in the challenging article by Fred Stein in 
this issue of Tue Quitv. He points out that every city has 


its own personality ind the task of portraying it “is the 


iulmost insurmountabk iob of the ne wspape! E 


@® There is no quar with the basic principle that th 
first responsibili 1e newspaper is to print the news 
of the commu ully and impartially. The difficulty arises 
in how to a l e this objective It is no longer enough 
to keep a careful eye on the city hall and the activities of 
the local poli s. This is a traditional assignment for 
local news « erage and most me wspapers do a competent WN 
job as aw itchdog for the public = Sees 


Howe Vel] . ; th © irea the proble m is no | mnger Dr rue Qui by James Berryman, Washington, D. ( 


simple. In metropolitan communities it is complicated by There Are Times When No News Is Bad News! 
the expansio! f city government, by the increasing num 
ber of g ! ental units in the suburbs and by limita respect and prestige upon which financial success de pends 


tions of white spa ind manpower. The same problem Financial stability is important, for only a newspaper 


< } r} ) less oO S ] 
exists, alt \ ser degree in smaller cities which is solvent can maintain the stout independence which 


‘ 
As Mr in emphasizes, municipal affairs now include is essential to its role as the servant of the people 


such vexing problen is spreading slums, the exodus to 


the suburlt S : juvenile delinquency and traffic con 


gestior It is in ese areas that reporting In depth iS Photo Journalism 
needed t xam ind point up the problems and suggest 


} } } f ] ] HE photo journalist is a comparative newcomer In this 
possible solutior his type of reporting demands far 


country. It is a term many newsmen still view with 

great omy nce than 1s required for the routine cove 
, suspicion, but as John H. Colburn emphasizes in this 
issue of Tue Quit, the photo journalist is a key man in mod 


ern news coverade It Is a fie Id ot specialization which re 


skuldi gger\ I it hall or the existence ot organized 
crime in community, but it is essential to the leade1 
ship the der xpects from his newspaper. Mr. Stein 


prope rly 


®@ Ti kind ! worting is not spect I xposing 
vis ki s not as spectacular as exposing quires much more than the ability to focus a camera cor 


rectly and to de velop the prints 
Chis emphasis on pictorial journalism is in Mr. Colburn’s 


judgment one of the intriguing challenges to the press in 
_ that it is the obligation of the news the sixties. The time is not far distant when the photog- 
paper t x] he regery side of community life and raphers were regarded as the stepchildren of the news 
ther os many examples of newspapers which have acted room. When a copy boy outgrew his job and there was 
vigorously and courageously to throw the spotlight on Cor 


ruption It can be argued, however, that the newspape! 


which does a thorough job ot portraying the community 


no opening on the news side, they made him a_ photog- 
rapher 


seldom needs to crusade against wrong doing ® Modern news photography requires the news photog 
rhe newspaper must be the watchdog for the peopl rapher to have much more than this sort of technical know 
It should insist that the public’s business is transacted in how. He must be a good reporter as well in order to give 
public, that meetings of local governmental units ar open life and depth to pictorial news coverage. But even more 
to the public an st make sure that they are given ad important to pictorial journalism is the need for well quali 
quate coverage. Bu is Mr. Stein's thesis that the “over fied picture editors, for men with imagination and an 
riding questior ethics” is whether the ne wspaper does understanding of what pictures can contribute to the over 
the job of covering all phases ot municipal iffairs and all news product 
thereby provides the leadership in the community which is Here is a field wide open to the young man entering 
a vital function of the press journalism. It is as well a field which presents a challenge 
This is a function which becomes increasingly important to the editor who can catch the vision of the tremendous 
with the trend to newspaper monopolies in so many Amer possibilities of modern pictorial journalism 
ican cities. It is the function which will win for the press CHARLES C. CLAYTON 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


It takes 523,451 men and women... far- 
reaching exploration teams, transportation 
systems, testing and research labs to produce 
the steel we use. America produces more than 
85 million net tons of steel each year to meet 
the demands of consumer and industry. Yet 
few of us ever think of all that goes into manu- 
facturing this “everyday” metal. 

And few of us pulling into the green-and- 
white Cities Service station to “fill her up” 
realize all that lies behind today’s quality gas- 
olenes. Cities Service uses a pipeline system 

Tons of iron ore turned into that could circle the globe. We search four con- 

molten pig iron and from this tinents for oil and maintain the most modern 
steel. From research have research laboratories and refineries. 

come steels that can withstand Cities Service has invested over a billion dol- 

the most intense heat and cold lars in product improvement and development. 
steels that will help man The challenge of tomorrow re- 

conquer space. quires even greater investment. 

Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for prog- 
ress—more jobs and more and 
better oil products. 
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JOHN H. COLBURN 


reatest challenges to 
spapers in the sixties will be 
in the field of pictorial journal 
ism 
Editors will have 
 graphicall 
That means 
pictur 


to do a better job 
illustrating the 
better understanding of 
charts 


| 
phers 


news 
and pi to-dia 
become 
( olleae 
ce vote 


| must 
re technicians 
journalism school 


must time 


ind attentior » the techniques of how 


t ilh we I] is how tX 


Phese 


to command thei 


ure t rf newspapers are 
share of a re idership 
that 


manner that is in 


ivid for information but 


it be 


insistent 
presented in 
telligent, informative and eye-catching 

One ot both 


in journalisn S¢ hools ind In ne wspapers 


our greatest we iknesses 
1S the scarcit 
have the 


is with words. Too 


if newspapermen who 
same ability with illustrations 
often pictures have 
been thought of as something apart 
rather than an integral part of the news 
product 

James Godbold, a top photo man for 
the Minneapolis Star Tribune be 
fore he National Geographii 


wrote 


and 

went to 
recently in response to a study 
project of The Associated Man 
wing Editors Ass¢ 


Press 

clation 

@ “One of the real shortcomings in the 
field is the lack of 


qualified picture Perhaps even 


newspap great 


edit rs 
1 


vorse s the ick of understanding of 


Pictorial Journalism Is 


Big Challenge of ‘60s 


By JOHN H. 


the need for qualified picture editors.” 


Godbold’s prescription for a picture 
editor: An with an 


outstanding understanding of photog 


excellent reporter 
raphy and a creative mind. He sees an 
opportunity for smart photographers in 
this growing field. 
But this means the 
brush up on his educational equipment 


camerman must 


studying the 
scope and depth of life and events as 


and spend as much time 


he now does discussing the depth ot 
field and width of focus 

Photographers now are key members 
of the 
if they are to 


team, but 
that 
their educational equipment must keep 
pace W ith their tec hnological strides 


newspaper coverage 


maintain position 


® Modern equipment enables a pho- 
tographer to breathe life and depth into 
pictorial coverage—if he 
the subject. Yet the mag 
azine field and a relatively few 


understands 
except for 
news 
papers, the over-all performance of the 
photographer has not kept pace with 
technological advances. The same goes 
for news This despite the 
fact that photography 
are better than they 

Why the paradox? 

Both writers and photographers have 
been too with the “imm«e 
diate’ with the 
The “significant” requires probing, sift 
ing and the ability to make a penetrat 
ing analysis of many factors 


reporting 
and _ reporting 


have ever been. 


com erned 


and not “significant. 


Let’s apply this to a specific illustra 


tion. A photographer-writer team cov 


COLBURN 


bus-truck crash. There’s the ob 
vious wreckage picture. But the “sig 
nificant” over-all shot illustrating “how 
and “why” than 


surtace 


ers a 


requires much more 


reporting. 


* More 
switching 


and more newspapers are 
photo 
graphs that are technically acceptable 
to those that illustrate text 
matter and answer vital questions. This 
is the field that the 


pioneered SO well 


the emphasis from 
effectively 
magazines have 


Turn to page 19 
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A native of Ohio, John H. Colburn 
has been managing editor of the Rich 
mond, Virginia, Times-Dispatch since 
May, 1949. He is president of the As 
Managing Editors As 
sociation. His first newspaper job was 


sociated Press 
as a reporter for the Columbus, Ohio 
Dispatch. In 1935 he joined the staff of 
1942 was 

During 
World War II he covered assignments 


the Associated Press and in 
assigned to foreign service. 
Finland and 
France. After the war Colburn becam«e 
executive editor for Europe with head- 
London. In 1946 he was 
transferred to the general offices in New 
York where he served as General Ex 
ecutive, handling special assignments 
for the General Manager 


in England, Sweden, 


quarters in 


He is married 
and has two children. 
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Watchdog for the Public 





Community Leadership 


VERY city has its own personality 
Every city is a complex, some 
blend of 
and evil, success and failure, hope and 
The task of portraying this 
municipal personality is the almost in 


times confusing, virtues 


despair 
surmountable job of the newspaper. 


Most that the 
only of accomplishing this lies 


editors would agree 
hope 
in telling the readers the whole story, 
accurately 
incident that 
The difficulties and 


howe ver 


in illuminating fairly and 


every situation every 
concerns the city 
differences arise, in the appli 


cation of this concept 


+ W he re 
deep should the newspaper probe? Are 
there which the 


paper performs a greater public service 


does coverage begin? How 


occasions on news- 
by withholding information than pub 
lishing it? 

For years newspapers generally have 
pointed the finger at real and imagined 
their 
have 


corruption in 
their 
times not 

The role of 


easily to 


Sometimes 
Some 


cities 


motives been pure. 


Jack the 


most 


Giant Killer 
new spapermen. 
filled it with distinction. But 


newspapers 


comes 
Some have 
many perhaps even most 
are still regarded with some public 
Often, they 


irresponsibility, bred of a taste for sen- 


suspicion are suspected ot 


sationalism and a desire to sell more 


newspapers 


@ To some extent, the critics are right 
In their catch the 
roving eye, many newspapers place an 
inflated flashy, 


story at the expense of responsible COV 


desire to reader's 


value on the frivolous 
erage of their community's life 

These are the publishers and editors 
who regard expedience and easy ap- 
peals to sentiment and -sensationalism 
In their 
desire to make friends and score high 


as the sure route to success. 
on the profit-and-loss sheet, these ed- 
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By FRED STEIN 


This is the fifth in the series of ar- 
ticles on journalistic ethics compiled by 
Sigma Delta Chis Committee on Eth- 
ics, headed by William Small, news 
director of Station WHAS and WHAS- 
TV, Louisville, Kentucky 





itors and publishers are inviting the 
that their 
creatures of caprice, and without con 
science. 


criticism newspapers are 


@ A newspaper can be only as good as 
its publisher and editors demand. They 
set its tone and its attitudes. Theirs are 
the values the reflects. 
True, it is a paradox of the business 
that a 
when really 


new spaper 


friends 
doing its best work. The 
critics are loudest when a new spaper Is 


newspaper makes few 


chasing down hints of deep corruption 
or exposing the seamier side of commu- 
nity life 
ful and 
ated 

A few years ago, when my own staff 
wrote broadly 


Yet, this is the way a success 


influential newspaper is cre 


and often of our sus 


picions of municipal corruption, we 


FRED STEIN 


were tagged as “carpies.” There are 
those who said we were giving our fair 
city a bad name. For a long time we 
stood alone. It took a few years and 
a series of gangland murders to awaken 
the community. And it was only after 
lengthy official investigation, trial and 
conviction that the community was con- 
vinced. 
We are, 


we never 


perhaps, still unloved. But 
have hoped for 
only respect. 

At its a newspaperman’s life 
is lonely. As Time Editor Thomas Grif- 
fith recently 
must 


affection, 
best, 
wrote: “Newspaper men 


warm themselves by their own 
fires.” 
There is probably no newspaper 
which cannot point with pride to some 
worthy campaign it carried on, against 
great odds and in the face of public 
abuse. But rather than pride themselves 
on achievements, might 
better consider worthy causes long -ig- 


nored. 


newspapers 


@ There is a tendency on the part of 
some editors and publishers to flinch 
at the cost—in time and money and ef 
fort—of pinning down reports of offi 
Instead, they look 


cisewhere for easier and cheaper tasks 


cial misbehavior. 


Thus, they pass up their opportunity to 
perform at their greatest capacity. 

It is often worthwhile 
times e pensive 


though some 
to look behind some 
vague but seemingly situa- 
into the background of some 
important but little-known 


whose seems 


unsavory 
tion, o1 
individual 
inconsistent with 
his position. Occasionally, there will 
be no immediate reward. But the even 
tual payoff might be a bonanza. 

Such was our experience in 


power 


1952 
when we cut loose a reporter to look 
into the background of a mysterious 
man of wealth whose influence in the 
community was growing. His name was 
mentioned with awe by the petty rack- 


9 





eteers of the city. Yet he wined and 
dined with people of substance. 

Six months of 
light on the whole 
to know as Joseph Barbara, host 
it the Apalachin convention of the 


countrys most notorious 


le gwork shed some 


man the country 


came 


ho« »dlums 
} 
| 


Barbar is record 
that 


carried only one con 
affair, 
investiga 
doubt 


the na 


viction and was a 


petty 
Our 


be yond 


twenty-two vears old 
tion led us to 
that 
tional 


be lic ve 
Barbara was high up in 


crime syndicate 


Through our efforts, we built up a 
portfolio of information and frustration 
that Bar 
bara had lived down his shadowy past 


A threat of 


were to base 


It appeared on the surface 
libel hung over us if we 
i series of stories on long 
torgotten and 


irrests not-quite-solid 


evidence ot Barbar is close 


with the elite ot the 


connections 
underworld. 


@ WW: stopped trying to find a 
way to break the 


neve! 
Barbara story without 
appearing to have viciously dredged 
up the shady past of an extremely suc- 
cessful businessman who was doing a 
great job of living down his wild youth. 

In 1954, we thought we had found 
the answer. We persuaded the State 
Authority to look into Bar 


bara’s fitness to hold a wholesale beer 


Liquor 


license. The SLA started a proceeding 
able to use some of the 
had few 


and we were 


information we collected a 
years before 


But, as occasionally happens, we had 
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“Fred Stein’s forthright position on 


newspaper ethics will be no surprise 
to anyone who has watched him in ac- 
tion and who has read the lively and 
(New York) 


magazine said of 


Binghamton 
the GC 
the author in re printing an ethics speech 


aggressive 


Press,” innett 


of his that has since been reproduced 


in five languages and is used as a text 
in several journalism schools. Stein has 
spoken on ethics to the Gannett News- 
Editors, the American Society 
Editors, the American 
Press Institute, and other organizations. 
A past president of the New York State 
Society of Editors, Stein 
has long member of Sigma 
Delta Chi and is a member of the Syra 
cuse University Journalism School Ad 
Council. He has also served as 
three Associated Press 
Editors’ study 


paper 


of Newspaper 


Newspaper 


bee nha 


VISOTY 
chairman ot 
Managing committees 
Before moving to Binghamton as editor 
of the Press in 1941, Stein worked on 
newspapers in Buffalo, New York City, 
ind Pittsburgh. He has been general 
as editor of the Press 


] 
manager as we I] 


since January of last year 





10 


moved 


bad The SLA 


slowly and before the proceeding had 


chosen a time 
progre ssed very tal there was a change 
in state administrations. The newcom- 
ers were not interested in Barbara 


® Our day finally came on that fateful 
November afternoon in 1957 when po 
lice broke up Barbara’s barbecue. The 
no longe r. 


mystery man was a mystery 


His afternoon on the with his 
friends of the 
tair game. 

Our Barbara 


a complete success insofar as we were 


green 


underworld made him 


investigation was not 
unable to tell the story properly until 
But its value 
no othe r 


the underworld meeting 
still it for 


than that it provided us with extensive 


was great reason 
information about an important figure 
It provided us with the background to 
understand and make the proper judg 
ments of events and individuals con 
nected with Barbara. 

In those 
Apalachin 


know ledge was 


after the 
special 


uncertain hours 
convention our 
used to orient scores 
of newspapers throughout the country 
on the real significance of the under- 
world gathering 

The Barbara affair, and cases like it, 
open up an important ethical problem 
Should a 


cumstances, 


newspaper, under any cir- 
work with law 
ment agencies as my newspaper worked 
with the State Liquor Authority? 
Convinced though we were that Bat 
bara should be exposed, libel experts 
sympathy for 
tions but warned that the lack of solid 
legal evidence might 


enforce 


expressed our convic 


lead us into an 
expensive libel suit 

Clearly, the weapon needed to break 
open the Barbara case was the power 
of subpoena. Our investigation had led 
believe that Barbara had 
cealed his criminal record in obtaining 
his wholesale beer distributor's license 
If our information was right, Barbara 
had provided the SLA with the grounds 
on which to revoke his license. A revo 
cation proceeding by the SLA would 
provide the newspaper with the oppor- 
tunity to explore all facets of Barbara’s 
with at good 
a libel suit. 


us to con 


background, least a 


chance of avoiding 


® In dealing with any law enforce- 
ment agency, a newspaper should ex 
great should work 
length careful that 
it is not covering up corruption worse 
than it 
avoid 


ercise caution. It 


at arm’s and be 
is trying to expose. It must 
that could 
promise the newspaper. It is a job that 
should be assigned to a skilled reporter 
who is mindful of every possible pitfall. 


If handled 


paper-police relationship can lead to 


commitments com- 


improperly, this news 


great embarrassments for the news 


paper. But it seems, too, that arbitrar- 


NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are 
changes 


living in a period of 
The next 9 


with opportunities 


rapid 
days will be filled 
and dangers 

men, Dis 
of others 
reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 


fastest possible warning of any new trend 


Fortune will smile on some 
aster will dog the footsteps 


Because 


illecting your Dusiness and perso! 

ome. You get 

interestS OF seize 

li you think The Journal is just to 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to 325,000 a year It is valuabk 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU 

To assure speedy delivery to you any 
where in the United States, The Wall Street 
York 
Dalla 


+a vear, but in 


Journal is printed daily in New 
Washington 
San Francisco 


Chicago, Cleveland 
It costs $ 
order to acquaint you with The Journal 

You can get a Trial 
Subscription for 3 months for $7. Just 
send this ad with check for $7. Or tell us 
to bill vou Address The Wall 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


QM-4 


we make this offer 


otreet 





ily to reject this avenue of action is to 
accept defeat when success is possible 

It is not only on the big crime stories 
that occasionally fumble 
And it is certainly true that in the cov 
erage of crime 
newspapers encounter the greatest 
temptation to buckle and withhold a 
story 


newspapers 


lesser stories, many 


Having decided where coverage be 
gins, a newspaper cannot waver. Ev- 
erything above the line must be cov 
ered. We believe that coverage of all 
drunken driving cases in our own com 
munity is a greater deterrent than the 
fines offenders generally receive. 

It is, however, in this particular type 
of case that the greatest pressures are 
exerted, the strongest pleas to “hu 
maneness” are made. “Why,” we are 
often asked, “do we ruin some other- 
wise outstanding citizen who made the 
simple mistake of driving with one 
too many under his belt?” 

Our answer is that we will continue 
to publish such stories as long as we 
can walk into a courtroom and hear a 
defendant say, “I don’t mind the fine 
this into the 
newspaper?” 


but does have to get 


®@ The policy, especially in the smaller 


cities, must be absolute. A single ex- 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Business 
Journalism Is 


Exacting 
New Field 


By 
ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 


AR from the spectacle of the busy 
Fe room, with its reporters and 
editors summarizing and headlining 
today’s news, is another newsroom, less 
noisy and 


yet just as dili- 
gent in its approach to and preparation 


less hectic, 


of the news. It is the newsroom of ap- 
proximately 2,000 trade 


New 


other 


business and 
publications 


York and a 


metropolitan centers, 


headquartered — in 


( hicago, score of 


®@ Despite its complete lack of glamour 
or public appeal, business journalism is 
attracting and developing a new breed 
ot reporter-editor, often more skilled 
than the best that the large city daily 
offer 
they might never 
Chi or Pulitzer 
that 
their reporting and writing skills. 


can Business though 


Delta 


journalistic 


reporters, 
win a Sigma 
Prize, live 


lives make exacting demands on 
his is not to say in one single sweep- 
ing statement 


ers, like 


exemplary 


that all business report 
all business publications, are 
Hardly So. 


reporte rs, 


Too many busi 


ness paper editors and ad 


ministrators are inferior technicians. Or, 
in many instances, they represent pub 
that pawned their edi 


torial souls for larger circulations, pros- 


lications have 
perous advertising schedules or, in turn, 
have lowered their standards appreci 
itively to benefit or promote trade as- 
sociations and vested interests 

Still other business publications tend 
to glamorize or romanticize industry. 
Such tendencies result in back-slapping 
publications that giving 


retrain from 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Shown in this exhibit are a few of the many business periodicals now 


being published in this country. 


objective news presentations or look at 
news through 
These publications, and there are too 
many of them, are rarely independent 
in their views like 
house 


rose-colored glasses. 


and read industry 


versions of company organs. 
When their editorials speak out, they 
sound like a father scolding a favorite 
son. 
Meantime, 


still other business-trade 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


A native of New York, Robert K. 
Otterbourg was graduated from Col 
gate University 

and earned a Mas 

ter of Science de 

gree from the Co 

lumbia University 

School 
of Journalism. 
Between 
he served as a 
lieutenant in the 
Air part 
of that time as an 
offi 
Phil- 


was 


Graduate 


degrees 


Force, 


intelligence 
the 
He 
a business report 
er for the Fair- 
child Publications for three years and 
then became assistant editor of 
Nucleonics, a McGraw-Hill publication. 
He recently joined the public rela- 
tions firm of Charles Mathieu & Co. 


cer in 
ippines. 


R. K. Otterbourg 


news 





publications bear different 
Weak editorial ‘conscience results in 
publications that merely list or rewrite 
available press releases, publish inferior 
authored articles or accumulate statis 
tical charts and tables. 


stigmas. 


®@ Despite what might appear to be a 
gloomy picture, there is another side 
of the dial. Here, responsible and forth- 
right papers, part of the 150 
publishing firms with multi-paper set 
prove that journalism 
offers an enriching professional news 


many 


ups, business 
career. 

What then makes business reporting 
and editing different from other news 
fields? 

Business journalism exists within an 
editorial framework that can also prove 
to be a strait jacket if this pattern is 
not understood thoroughly and_prac- 
ticed continually by business reporters. 
This pattern is governed by the factor 
that business publications mainly re- 
port and interpret activities taking place 
in the corporate pocketbook, a highly 
sensitive area to both individual execu- 
tives and companies. 

As one observer of the business field 
puts it, “You can criticize a man’s golf, 
gossip about his family but when it 
comes to his business, watch it; 
youre on mighty touchy ground.” 

In business journalism an improper 


then 


word or reference can result in untold 
harm, thereby causing more than poor 
public could 


relations. Inaccuracy 


(Turn to page 20) 
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nd 
Spencer M. Allen is shown here 
broadcasting a message to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain from the 
studios of Radio Free Europe in 
Munich, Germany. 


NE hundred miles from Munich 
Cerman is the Iron Curtain 
the border of Communist Czech 


yslov ikia It 1S 1 ¢ 
that ilso 


mtinuation of the 
Poland 


ind Bulgaria from 


curtain separates 
R mata 


West 


] 
Triiie 


Hungary 
the Free 
thousand 
Black Sea. And it is 
on—iron rails 
teeth 
charged with high voltage 
und the | 


almost two 


Baltic to the 


curtain 


rambling 
from the 

indeed al 
reintorcing concrete 


barbed 


wire fence 
electricity 
iron of land machine 
rifles of the 


curtain 1S 


mines 
Red 


ilmost ninety-nine 


guns and border pa 
trols. The 


pel cent ettect 


e in providing a physi 
east of it who want 
Only at the 


with 


il barrier t those 


over to freedom 
} k 


occasional che 


to core 
points may one 


the proper crede! tials, cross over to the 
West 

Seventy-six million persons live to 
t of this curtain—the 


populations of Poland, ¢ zechoslovakia 


the immediate ¢ 


Hungarv, Romania and Bulgaria. These 


ire the captive peoples under the Com 
munist governments of those states, in 
turn controlled by Moscow Geographi 


culturally and 


cally historically, these 
Eastern | uropeans consider themselves 


illied Western Eu 
rope than with their Kremlin masters 


more closely with 


a They have li 


munist rule 


ved under forced Com 
but they 
have given the Communists nothing but 
trouble. By and large the 
Pole 


Romanian has resolutely 


tor over ten vears 
individual 
Bulgar 


refused to ac- 


Czech, Hungarian, and 
cept the Communist way of life. It is 
in this critical middle area that the fu 


12 


Skilled News Staff Needed for 





lron Curtain Brea 


ture of Soviet influence may be deter 


mined. If these nations were 
their 


cause in Europe as well as throughout 


to regain 
independence, the Communist 


the world would suffer a serious set 
back. But if time 
down to accept the yoke and 
laborate with the Soviet Union 
then be further 


imbitions in Western Europe. 


they are in worn 
to col 
the w iy 

Soviet 
It is the 


Europe to pre 


will open for 


mission of Radio Free 


vent the latter course from happening 
ind to keep alive the ideal of freedom 


in these five countries 


From the central news room of Ra 


dio Free Europe in Munich comes a 


barrage of ten minute newscasts every 
hour on the hour, eighteen hours a day 
week, directed to these 
Not only news of the 


but also accounts of events 


seven davs al 
captive nations 
free world 
within the listeners’ own countries and 
the Soviet tacts 


the Communists themselves may sup 


Union are broadcast 


press or distort. A Hungarian can learn 
more about what is happening in Buda 
pest by monitoring RFE than the state 

controlled Hungarian radio stations tell 
months the 
Kadar regime has publicly admonished 
its own radio and press not to let RFE 


him: although in recent 


continue to scoop them in their own 
market 


® Radio Free Europe is the broadcast 
operation of the Free Europe Commit- 
tee. It is 
up originally by 


a non profit organization set 
Lucius D. 
Clay, and supported by American pub 


General 


lic contributions, through the Crusade 


for Freedom, Inc. Beginning with one 


By SPENCER M. ALLEN 


Munich ten 


programming a 


transmitter in 
with ten 
Radio Free Europe has since expanded 


years ago 
hours week 
to a battery of twenty-eight powerful 
on the 
than 


transmitters and relay stations 
air each week for a total of more 
2.700 hours 

This operation is manned today by 
2,000 people in Europe—1,300 of them 
housed under one roof in the sprawling 
new Radio Free Europe building on 
the outskirts of Munich. The bulk of 
the 1,300 are But 
thirty other represent- 
ed in the total. Those on the editorial 
behind the 


chosen for their professional 


German technicians 
nationalities are 
Iron 


side are exiles from 


Curtain 
skills as 


analysts and performers. There are also 


newswriters, commentators, 
specialists on labor, agriculture, busi 
science, economics, cultural and 
Since Free Eu 
an American organization, the 


ness 
other subjects Radio 
rope 1S 
management of RFE is composed of 
about twenty Americans, who super- 
vise the overall operation. All are pro- 
with Stateside backgrounds 
tele 
vision and public relations fields. All 
are dedicated people with but one re 


break the 


news 


fessionals 


in radio, newspaper, education, 


solve: To Communist mo 


and information in 


Eastern Europe. They do not consider 


nopoly on 


themselves propagandists. 
Fifteen of RFE 


short-wave installations, 


transmitters are 
located near 
Lisbon, Portugal. They can plant sig 
nals in any of the satellite countries by 
means of “skip.” That is why they are 
Portugal. Were they in 
Germany, their high-frequency signals 


located in 
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Through 


would “skip” across the target area and 


Phese 


ire prog immed 


not be heard Lisbon transmitters 


Munich 


commer ial 


how 
land 


relay 


trom 
ever, by means of 
line S ind mie dium radio 
The thirteen 
wave transmitters are 


Munich the \ 


rectly into the target areas 


wave 
and standard 
low ited 


can broadcast di 


medium 
around 
W he re 
much is a 
standard broadcast station in the Unit 


ed States. They are fifty kilowatt instal 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Spencer M. Allen is Director of News 
for the Broadcasting Sys- 
tems St KMOX-TYV. He 


news editor for 


Columbia 
Louis station 
has been a television 
twelve vears, entering TV from the 
radio news field in Chicago at WGN in 
1948 

He was graduated from the 
School of Journalism 
In 1955 he won Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Distinguished Service Award for 


Univer 
sity of Missouri 
in 1935 
Television Reporting. He has been a 
lecturer on television news at the Me 
dill School of Journalism at Northwest 
ern University. In late 1959 he was in 
vited by the Crusade for Freedom, Inc., 
to make Ameri 


cans of Radio Free Europe’s installa- 


a tour with sixty other 


tions in Munich, Germany and Lisbon, 
Portugal. In a previous trip to Germany 
in 1954. he made some of the first tele- 
vision Berlin. Mar- 
ried, he has two sons and lives with 


newsreels in East 


his family in suburban St. Louis County. 
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The Central News Room at Radio Free Europe in Munich operates twenty- 
four hours a day. Shown here at left is Don Hawton, one of the news room’s 
ten editors. At right is Vincent Baldassari. 


lations with directional antennas to the 
East 


standard 


Between the shortwave and the 
wave signals, the 
with RFE programming 
which makes it difficult for the enemy 
to jam 


areas are 
saturated 


@® The assembling, writing and editing 
of news material for such an operation 
is monumental. The job is further com 


pounded by 


the multiplicity of lan- 


News may be gathered in any 


guage. 
one of six tongues—it be trans 
lated 


edited version. 


must 
into five other languages in the 

From various sources, to be enumet 
ated later half a million words 
of copy flow into the RFE cen- 
tral newsroom in Munich. About sixty 
thousand words are processed into ac- 


about 
daily 


tual newscasts each day. This copy is 
then routed to the individual language 
desks by internal teletype where exiles 

many of them newspaper editors in 
fled 
edit the final air copy for 
the special interest of their countrymen. 
4 Czech will do the air work for the 
Czechoslovakian service, a Pole for Po- 


their own countries before they 
Communism 


land, and so on. The captive peoples 
hear the thei 
own countrymen in these newscasts. 
For world news, RFE relies heavily 
on the Western press agencies—UPI, 
Reuters, and the Germany agency, 
DPA. All are received by teletype in 
the central newsroom. There is also a 
New 
six, headed by 
St. Louis 


voices and accents of 


York newsroom where a staff of 
Horst Petzall, a former 


newspaperman, reviews 


twenty-six daily American newspapers 
and dozens of other publications Im 
portant editorials, feature stories and 
column comment on the day’s news are 
teletyped daily to Munich. UPI as well 
as the Voice of and United 
Nations wire services are installed at 
the New York end. 


Radio Free Europe also maintains its 


America 


own bureaus in ten European cities, all 
headed by professional newsmen 
of them with familiar by-line 
names: Eric Gedye in Vienna; former 
INS staffer Michael Wilson in Athens; 
Carl Koch, Berlin; ex-UP correspond 
ent in Paris, Talbot Hood, now in Lon 
don; Frederick Opper, formerly with 
ABC in Stockholm. Chief of the RFE 
bureaus and the central newsroom in 
Munich is Gene Mater, formerly assist- 
ant news editor of the New York World 
Telegram and Sun. 


many 


®@ Obtaining news from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries isn't simple. RFE obvi 
ously maintain bureaus in 
Budapest. But it 
can be done through four basic meth 
ods: monitoring Communist news agen 


cannot 


Prague, Warsaw or 


cies and radio broadcasts; research of 
Iron Curtain newspapers; interviews 
with refugees and travellers; and by 
reporting material published in the 
West by American and other Western 
journalists stationed in or travelling 
through the Soviet bloc. 

Radio Free Europe has established a 
complex radio listening post at Schleis 
sheim, Germany, whose beam antennas 
and sensitive receivers are focused on 


13 





radio circuits within the Communist 


world. Thirty-five Red redio stations 
and fifteen others 
time Not 


monitored but the 


are monitored daily 


trom time to only are the 


foreign newscasts 
news as we ll 
ganda IS Uus¢ d prim irily as background 
All of it is fed into the Munich 


operation where 


domestic This Red propa- 
material 
it is taped, translated 
Much of it 
library of Radio 
be referred to 


and transcribed into copy 
is filed in the 
Free 
later 
to check facts, or to pinpoint a lie 

Other 


news available for the 


extensive 
Europe so it may 


to provide background reference 


Iron Curtain 
taking are the 
radio teletype services of the Commu 


rich sources of 


nist news agencies. These too are 
picked up at the Schleissheim monitor- 
ing station and fed to the RFE central 
These services include: PAP 
CTK (Czechoslovakia), MIT 
Agerpress (Romania), BTA 
Bulgaria), as We I] as TASS (USSR), 
ATA Albania TANYUG (Yugosla- 
via) and the New China Agency. 
Although speed is the key word in 
RFE’s operation 
reliability of the 
take top priority 


newsroom 
Poland 
Hungary 


news accuracy and 
broadcast information 

The reputation that 
Radio Free Europe has built up among 
truthfulness could be 


set back months if just one story or fact 


its listeners for 


could be proven untrue by the Commu- 
to maintain that 
the operation has extensive files 


nists. In order accu 
racy 
and a research and evaluation section 
which can quickly refer back through 
material known, to check in- 
In the evaluation sec- 
thousands of file 


abling researchers to locate 


alre ady 
coming reports 
tion are cards, en 


through an 


index information on any place, person 


been dealt 
with previously by RFE news. In addi 
tion to be ing ible 
the ré 
ing material toge ther 
and helpful to the 


news programming in RFE 


or subject which has ever 


to check on material 


is also the responsibility of bring 
in a form useful 
producers for non 
The RFE 
library contains 25,000 volumes, more 
than half of them from behind the Iron 
Curtain. It also 1,200 
subscriptions to newspapers and _ peri- 
than half of them Com- 


maintains files of 
odic ils more 
munist 
+ The 


intricate operations of this com- 


ple x organization are channeled into 


bjectives and estab 


lished by 


daily by 


ums patterns 


i policy group meeting held 
RFE 
It is much like an 
editorial board meeting of a large news 
In these 
velopments of the 


representatives ot every 
division in Munich 
world de- 


papel conterences 


past twenty-four 


hours are reviewed and discussed, with 


particular emphasis on developments 
each ol the 


Here it is decided what aspects of the 


within target countries. 


14 


day’s developments are to be empha 
sized, and what means can best be used 
to counteract the distortions of the So- 
viet and satellite media. 

Once a month, a broad general ap 
proach for operations in the coming 
month is laid out by a high level con- 
ference between the Munich and New 
York headquarters personnel of RFE 
These two methods—the strategic and 
the tactical—plus an ability to quickly 
deal with an unforeseen or delicate sit- 
uation that may arise, gives RFE a flex 
ibility of operation that is essential on 
the ideological frontline. 

While the newsgathering operation 
of RFE is channeled primarily into 
hard newscasts, this information is use 
ful in other programming. Seventeen 
per cent of air time is devoted to the 
ten minute hourly In addi- 
tion, there is seven per cent of press 
which give bal- 


impression of world 


newscasts 


listeners a 
what the 

press in general says about the news. 
Twenty-three per 


previews 
anced 


time is 
used for political commentaries. These 
are specialized programs, many of them 
directed to Communist listeners. On« 
titled “The Black 
Book,” which directly denounces indi 
vidual 
flagrantly 


cent of air 


such program is 


Communist officials who ar 
abusing their offices. There 
are others whose sole purpose 1s to keep 
the listeners in a particular target coun- 
try informed about what is going on in 
the other satellite nations. Thus, the 
Poles can about the Hungarian 
uprising; the Czechs hear of the “lib- 


policy of the Polish gov 


learn 


eralization” 
ernment, 


With news and informational type 
programming comprising about half the 
schedule, what of the other fifty per 
cent? This is in the broad field of cul- 
tural programming—music, drama, re 
ligion. For instance, sixteen per cent of 
RFE’s schedule is music, but not just 
RFE’s weekly 
Parade” features popular songs 
which attracted 
young people in most of the world 


This feature has been so successful that 


music for its own sake. 
“Hit 
from 


America have 


now some of the Red regime radios fea 
ture similar programs in the battle for 
listeners 


@ There may be special significance to 
a symphonic program. One of the lead 
Poland 
now an exile, is Andre Panufnik. After 
his defection, 


ing composer-conductors in 


performances of his 
Poland Radio 
Europe capitalizes on this by broad 
casting his compositions, both old and 
new. A similar situation developed in 
the field of sports. When an interna- 
tional 
mete! 
cently, 
event. 


music in ceased, Free 


thousand 
in Stockholm re 
won the 


competition in the 
run was held 
two Polish 
And the announced 
over RFE by Poland’s leading sports 
commentator fled to the 
West. 

Other features deal with reviews of 


runners 
race Was 


before he 


movies—film the captive peoples never 

get to see. There have been 

and Pasternak’s “Dr. 

Zhivago,” allowing Poles, Hungarians, 

Slovaks, Romanians and Bul- 

garians to judge the book for them 
(Turn to page 17 


reviews 


news on Boris 


Czechs, 


Gene Mater, former New York newsman, supervises the news gathering 
service for Radio Free Europe from his desk in the Central News Room in 


Munich. 
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Chile Has Law To 
Enforce Code of Ethics 


By FREDERICK B. MARBUT 


OURNALISTS throughout the world 
J believe theirs is a high calling 
They agree that the practitioner of 
their profession owes the public a sense 
of social responsibility. They agree that 
he must carry on his work with a con- 
sciousness that it is a public trust. They 
agree that the tasks of informing the 
public and of providing editorial lead 
ership carry a tremendous burden. 
And their 
fellows do not show themselves worthy 
of that trust. But 


yn what to do about those cases. 


they agree that some of 


they do not agree 


® Those who organized the American 
Society of 
drafted the 
held that one of the society's purposes 


Editors and 
Journalism” 


Newspaper 


“Canons of 


was to promote high ethical standards 
But they debated for years the question 
the Society should 
act as a policeman or court, claiming 


of whether or not 


the power to examine performance and 
journalistic wrongdoers. They 
that its 


punish 
finally 
limited. 
Great Britain has its 
lacks 
action to correct 
The Netherlands 


Courts of 


agreed powers were 
Press Council 
legal 
Sweden and 


which power to take any 
abuses 
have established 


Honor which likewise seek 

to hold the press accountable through 

steps which fall short of legal action. 
Chilean 


through the law 


journalists, however, have 


acted to provide a 
means to punish those among them who 
act unethically. The Colegio de Peri- 
odistas was placed in effect a year ago 
which they 
sored and which was enacted by the 
Chilean Congress on July 11, 1956. 
The thinking behind their action is 
expressed well in the following, quoted 


as a result of a law spon 
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from Historia del Periodismo Chileno 
by Alfonso Valdebenito. (A note at 
this point: here and at other points in 
this article the translation from Span 
ish is my own. I have departed slightly 
trom adherence to the original 
but have been careful to preserve its 
Valdebenito described steps 
taken by Chilean journalists to protect 
their freedom and added: 


strict 


sense, } 


@ “But that is not enough. The impor- 
tance of the journalist’s labor must be 
recognized and protected by law, which 
must set up adequate means to shelter 
and protect him in the exercise of his 
duty 

“If the law grants guarantees for the 
exercise of the profession and not the 
means to make them effec- 
tive, to make journalists respect and 
conform to those 


necessary 
guarantees, those 
guarantees will constitute nothing more 
than good purposes which accomplish 
nothing. On the other hand, if it es- 
tablishes the privilege, 
properly regulated, the said guarantees 
will be something effective which will 
redound to the direct benefit of society, 
interested in having 
journalistic labor carried on in a wor 
thy manner.” 

The Spanish word “Colegia,” which 


journalistic 


which is most 


usually means a secondary or prepara- 
tory school, in this case applies to some 
thing like a trade association or guild, 
membership in which is compulsory for 
journalists but which may punish its 
own members. Courts may review such 
punishment while respecting the legal 
power of the Colegio. The organization 
is separate from the other existing so- 
cial and professional societies of jour- 
nalists. 
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It is administered by an elective Na- 
tional Council of ten members, which 
maintains its headquarters in Santiago, 
and by regional councils in Antofagas- 
ta, Valparaiso, Santiago and Concep- 
cion. It administers the Register of 
Journalists (Registro de Periodistas) on 
which must be inscribed the names of 
all executives of newspapers, “or other 
organizations of the press or news agen- 
cies except those which may be the 
organs of fiscal, semifiscal or municipal 
services or institutions.” And it must 
also include those employed in report- 
ing, otherwise preparing 
regularly news, feature articles, graphic 
materials, or other materials for news- 
papers, news agencies or radio stations. 
Thus, any working journalist engaged 
in the editorial side of the craft in 
Chile must be a member, or be in the 
process of becoming a member. Occa- 
sional free-lance contributors are ex- 
cepted. The law provides fines both 
for the enterprise which engages any 
one who is not a member and for the 
journalist who works without being ac 
cepted for membership. 


writing, or 


® On the other hand, a newspaper, 
news agency or magazine may name a 
non-member as editor, but he must 
immediately apply. The Colegio may 
not refuse membership to any one qual- 
ified. Or, circum- 
stances two years of active practice of 


since under some 
mem- 
bership, the National Council may, on 
application, allow a journalist to be 
employed for that long before joining. 

To become a member—and of course 
that means to be a journalist in Chile— 
one must be eighteen years old, be nei- 
ther on trial nor have been convicted 


the profession is necessary for 
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yf crime, h sleted a third year 


*} 
of study of the humanities o1 
| either 


ent studies na be 
ot i nized School ot 


to have iS 


t | 


ced 


equiva 
a graduate 
recog 


Journalism 


mentioned above) prac 


his profession for the two years 


immediately preceding his application 
wr have practiced it during three of the 
preceding ten years 

Article 28 of the 

The Regional ¢ 
their 
acting officially 


re ads 


statute 


ouncils, within the 


territory of respective jurisdic- 


tions on their own part 


or on petition may impose on any jour 


nalist who engages in any act deleteri- 
ous to the 


its exercise the 


profession o1 dangerous to 
indicated 


gravity of 


punishment 
he low depending on the 
his error 

‘a. Admonishment 

b Censure 

‘c. Suspension | no more than six 
months from the practice of the profes 
sion 
@ The statute spells out in no more de 
tail than this what will 
ethical practice calling 
That is left to the 


It caretully details procedure for 


constitute un 
tor punishment 
Regional Council 
notvy 
ind appeal to the Na 
ouncil and finally to the Su 
Court The National 


moreovel ma D tw »-thirds 


fication, hearing 
tional ¢ 
preme Council 
vote 
remove the name of an offending jour 
nalist from the Register of Journalists 
That could have the effect of perma 
nently barring him from the field 
Valparaiso 

tf 1958 as part 

tour of South 

iders-Specialists 

Inter 
I xchange Pro 

told that Mario 
rrespondent in 
ident of the Chilean 


reig TES] ndents Association 


and 


partment 


Planet 
Santiag 
e for radio broad 
vere made to tape 
dio branch of the 
the United States 


vhat Planet wanted 
And | kre W nothing 
ibout n rhe C10 ce 


more 


Periodistas 
than was set t in the few paragraphs 
of Valdebenito’s h had 
those paragraphs two months earlier 
vhile fying from Panama to Quito 
My Spar sh idequate an inter 
iewer tor La Nacion of Aires 


had “very COr 


tory. | read 


Buenos 
poke a 
rect Castilian but not really easily 
fluent Therefore I asked, on the 
occasions that I had interviews taped 
for broadcast in South 
i dry 


id written that | 


two 
America, to have 
switch was turned 
Planet and I had both the 


run and the actually recorded 


de al 


run before the 
on. Thus 
practice 

varied a good 


interview, whicl 
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from the first. He 
forcement ol 
United States 

I told 
about the 
ciedad 


Periodicos 


asked me about en 
journalistic ethics in the 
radio listeners 
translate it as So 
Directores de 
And I told about the Can- 

Journalism and_ the 
had 1924 
editors of an American newspaper had 
Senate 


committee to have ac cepted a loan under 


him and the 

ASNE (1 
Ame ricana de 
ons ot problem 


which arisen in when the 


been found by a investigating 
circumstances trom 
involved in’ the Teapot Dome 
And, of course, I had to tell 
him that the ASNE found itself power 


less to punish the offending editors and 


not entirely savory 
those 


scandal. 


that a debate over a possible change ir 
its Constitution to give it more power 


had been carried on for some years 


® Like all informed South 
he knew a good deal 
than does the 
about the 


guese -speaking continent \ 


Americans, 
more about us 
American editor 
Portu 
fact of 
ashamed; note 
David Hellyer’s article in the QuiLt of 
November, 1958 And although friend 
lv, he able to probe about the 
ASNE problem 


average 


great Spanish and 


which I was constantly 


was 


Then he compared the 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Long a student of government-press 
Frederick Marbut has con 
ducted research on this subject at the 
Institute in Zurich 
and Naples and has 
visited press galleries in a 
South American capitals, including La 
Paz, Bogota, Quito and Montevideo 
In 1958, the State Department sent him 
on a summer lecture tour covering Ex 


( hil 
in the gov 


relations 
International Press 
in Rome, Paris 


number of 


uador, Venezuela Argentina 


ind Uruguay. His interest 
ernment and the press provided th 


Ph.D “The 
History of Washington Newspaper Cor 


topic for his dissertation 
respondence to 1861,” written at Har 
vard under Dr. A. M. Schlessinger, S: 
Since he received the degree in 1950 
Marbut has brought the history up to 
date and hopes to publish it. Starting 
his career on the St. Louis Globe-Dem 
after three years at the 
sity of Missouri, Marbut worked 
for the Washington Evening Star, the 
Cleveland News, and the Associated 
Press in Washington and New Haven 
He left | 


His 
education at 


ocrat Univer 


also 


continue 
1938. He be 
Kent State 
was acting head of 


newspapering to 
Harvard in 
gan teaching journalism at 
194] 
the Journalism School there during the 


University in 


Penn 


1944. 


war, and joined the faculty at 
sylvania State University in 





ASNE with the Colegio 
came the 


Soon he be 
asked 


interviewee while I 
the questions. 


He told me 


ready 


much of what has al 
this article. The 
Colegio had not been put in effect, he 
said, becau: ; the approaching ( hilean 
election had kept that 
country’s journalists occupied with oth 
er problems. But with the election im 
minent—it took place ten days later 
they were preparing to place in force 
immediately thereafter the act which 
Congress had passed two years earlier 
I protested that 


seemed to require enforcement or su 


appeared in 


presidential 


a law such as this 
pervision by a Cabinet minister or some 
one in the branch of the 
government. It seemed to me to open 
the possibility of 
through 


executive 


government control 


like the 


of Journalists in Franco’s Spain. But 


something Register 
he assured me that the Cole g10 would 
through 
After the 
together 


be entirely self-administered, 


councils 


walked 


its elective inter 


view, as we towards 


my hotel 


I returned to this point. He 
said the Minister of Justice would pro 


claim the law in effect when the 
had taken the 
to implement the measure but, beyond 
that 
p wel 

He asked whether or 
in the United States 
ested in establishing a similar enforce 
ment with teeth. I replied that 
they that the very 
any such statutory 


you! 


nalists necessary steps 


the government could exercise no 


not journalists 
might be inter 
igency 
would not idea of 
authority would go 
violently against all of the deep-rooted 
habits of thinking of newspapermen in 
He remarked that North 
Americans regarded the law as an in 
liberty, Latin Amer 
icans felt that it could be used to pro 
tect liberty 


my country. 


vasion of while 


@® An after the 
Santiago by train to keep a lecture en 


hou interview I left 
gagement in Valparaiso, and three days 
later had to go on to Montevideo. After 
I returned to this country, I 
friends in the United States Embassy 
in Santiago to ask if the Colegio had 
indeed been organized after the presi 
dential election. Michael V. Karnis, cul 
tural officer, was kind enough to send 


wrote to 


me both a copy of the statute and a 
sheet torn from El Mercurio of January 
30, 1959. The Colegio was organized, 
the El Mercurio listed, in four columns 
of eight-point set solid, the 
more than 1,000 journalists throughout 


had 


been examined by the organizing com 


names of 
the Republic whose credentials 


mittee and who had been admitted to 
membership. There were also listed the 
names of about 250 applicants to whom 
membership had been refused. 

One point in conclusion. I do not 
want readers to believe that my writing 
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this article means that I advocate such 
For one thing, 
I explained to Planet that our federal 
structure would make enactment prac- 
tically Moreover, I 
what journalists in the 
States 


a law in this country 


share 
United 
a deep-seated suspicion 
And I do not feel 


entorcement 


impossible. 
most 
share 
of legal regulation 
that the 


ay ailable 


stronger powers 
to such professional organi- 
zations as the American Bar Associa- 
tion has always proven more effective 
than the more 


ASNE. Yet 


limited powers of the 


I wonder 


lron Curtain 
Breakthrough 


Continued from page 14 


instead of hearing only the 


Kremlin side of the 

Most potent is the 
religious programs the 
from the 


where 


selves 
story 

broadcasting of 
bulk of it by 
centers of Eu 


remote refugee 


various de- 
heard back in the 
country in its own tongue, by 


those 


rope services of the 


I 
nominations can be 
mother 
priests and pastors native to 
countries 
How ettective can 
be behind the Iron Curtain? How can 
the results be checked? There ar 
ways. RFI 


research department which continually 


these broadcasts 
Vari 
maintains an audience 


measure the impact on the captive 


peoples. It determine the 
image that listeners have of 
Radio Free Most of the 


mation comes from the standard public 


tries to 
captive 
Europe intor 


opinion survey technique. The audi 
sampled is from the continuing 


make the u 


Interviewees are cho 


eTice 


streams of refugees who 
way to freedom 


sen to represent particulan CTOSS-Se¢ 
tions of the target country’s populace 


There 


m il 


is also a certain amount of “fan 


which is analyzed for 


RFI 


indicate 


receive d 

impressions. The 
their 
vreatest 


ready existing anti-Communist attitudes 


people believe 
surveys the operation's 
success 18 mm reinforcing al 


and le inings 


@ An opportunity for a thorough opin 
ion sampling Survey Carne during and 
ifter the Hungarian revolt when thou 
sands of refugees poured into Austria 
From these people, RFE surveys indi 
cate that over ninety per cent of them 
had listened to RFE broadcasts at one 
time or another; seventy-five to eighty 
per cent were regular listeners. 
Another measure ot effectiveness, al- 
index, is the 


though a less certain 
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Headquarters of Radio Free Europe in Munich, from which news is pre- 
pared for broadcast behind the Iron Curtain. 


mount of attack Radio Free Europe 
Red 
RFE 


Communists, 


and 
radio hated 
most by the being at- 
tacked in 8,500 different items seventy 
per cent of the while the Voice 
of America was attacked only 
per cent and the BBC per cent 
Which brings up the question: Why 


receives trom regime press 


items claims to be 


time, 
sixteen 
nine 


Radio Free Europe? Does not the Voice 
of America or the BBC 
same thing? Erik Hazelhoff, European 


accomplish the 


Director of RFE says no. He points out 
that these 


radio 


two services are the official 


services of the American and 
British governments, explaining and in 
their 


to audiences 


terpreting government's policies 


abroad. RFE is not an 


Hazelhoff says 


“We are a station where people are 


“official” service. 


being addressed by their own people. 
We are Poland, a 
Romanian station for Romania, and so 


a Polish station for 


on. This then brings us to the real pur- 
pose of Radio Free Europe. That pur- 
pose is to contribute to the achieve 
ultimate freedom and democ 
the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. We do this by giving them in 
they to make intelli 
gent decisions regarding the social in 


ment of 
racy by 
formation need, 
stitutions they will establish, when they 
are free to make such decisions.” 
Another Why no 
casts directed to Yugoslavia, Albania, 
East Germany and the Soviet Union? 
Hazelhoff says it would be pointless to 
include Albania in the 


question: broad- 


program, be- 


in use there. As 
although 


cause so few radios are 
for Yugoslavia, Communist, 
a Soviet satellite, and broad 


casts to that country might hamper de 


it is not 


velopments which could be advantage 
side of the West. As for East 
Germany, that area is currently 
by RIAS, operated by the American 
government in Berlin. And the same is 
true for the Soviet Union. That is the 
target of the Voice of America, as well 
as another 


ous to the 


sery ed 


independent radio service 
called Radio Liberty. 


@ What is an 
action to Radio Free Europe? This re- 


American newsman s re- 


porter has had his share of exposure to 
press agents, propagandists, “image 
makers,” and so-called “opinion lead- 


ers.” He is suspicious of any operation 


controlled informa- 
tion. Any reservations he may have had 
about RFE as just another propaganda 
medium quickly dispelled after 
seeing the singleness of purpose and the 
dedication to ideal which created and 
maintains a bold voice of truth on the 
frontiers of freedom. And after looking 
across that grim strip of iron into the 
face of Communist domination, one is 
deeply aware of the high stakes in this 
East-West struggle for the minds of 
men. By what better means can the 
truth and the news of freedom be trans- 
ported across the Iron Curtain barrier 
than by the multi-tongued voice of Ra- 
dio Free Europe? 


which smacks of 


were 


This is radio at its finest. 





Community Leadership 


Continued from page 10 


ception convicts the newspaper of fa 


voritism and deceitfulness 
attitude to 
death often 


brings similar angry charges of cruelty 


4 similar determined 


ward cases of sudden 
This is particularly so in suicides. Still, 
faithless for a 


to provide 


it would seem news 


paper less than complete 
coverage of the findings of a public of 
ficial with the 


powers of a coroner 


inherently tremendous 


@ It would seem preferable to expose 


the newspape I to occasional harsh 


charges from an individual or a small 
group than to supply the environment 
which 


officially regarded as natural death, and 


of silence in murder could be 
suicide an accident 

Of course, no responsible editor can 
that 
rare indeed 
withhold a 
comes to mind is the one involving the 


deny there are occasions—very 
when a newspaper should 
story. The example that 
parents of a kidnap victim who are in 
contact with the kidnaper. The parents 
without exception are warned against 
contacting police or the 
Also, without exception, the parents do 
and it is only a matter 
ot hours until newspapers learn of the 
kidnaping. 


It would appear that in such cases 


newspapers. 


contact police 


there are times when a newspaper 
would best serve the public interest 

and perhaps avoid a murder by a pan 
icky kidnaper—by withholding its in- 


formation of the case for a time. 


@ There are 
editor's life 
withhold a 
ible rule could be 


very few occasions in any 


when he properly should 
Certainly, no inflex 
devised to fit even 
Each 
should be studied carefully, judged on 
withheld 


premature 


story 


these few situations incident 
its own merits and the 
when the 


publication is obvious beyond all ar 


story 
only damage of 
gument 

As has happened since the first news- 
paper was printed requests to with 
hold or 
trom 
their 


grounds that they are 


on news stories still 
who seek to 
solely on the 


“go easy 
come advertisers 
justify requests 
advertisers. 

with the 


personal 


editors would 
that in 


W ishes should be 


Few argue 
idvertiser’s 
ignored and that the 

judged only on its mer- 
Sadly, too 


papers still heed an advertiser's whims 


theory 


story should be 


its as news many news- 


or, worse, an advertiser's warnings of 
reprisal if a certain story is published. 


Some years ago, my newspaper! 


found itself in such a situation. We had 
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learned that one of our largest adver- 
tisers had been indicted for income tax 
evasion. The indictment, however, had 
been sealed for a year because the ad 


had Federal 


Government he was too ill to appear in 


vertiser convinced the 
court. 

The tax evasion, we were told by a 
source close to the case, was one of the 
willful Internal Rev 
enue had encountered in years. It in- 
volved $200,000 in back taxes. 


Despite our awareness that we might 


most violations 


be cited for contempt simply by re 


vealing to authorities our knowledge 
of the contents of a sealed indictment, 
we took the matter to Washington and 
asked why the indictment had not been 
opened. 

The government made a quick check 
known—that 


who said he was too ill 


and learned—as we had 
the advertiser 
to appear in court, was working every 
day. Shortly, thereafter, the advertiser 
was brought into court, pleaded guilty, 
fined $20,000 and forced to pay back 
taxes with interest and penalties. Be 
fore his case had been disposed of 
and before any mention had appeared 
in the 


learned 


advertiser 
force the 


newspapers, the 
we were trying to 
government’s hand. 

He threatened to withdraw his ad 
vertising forevermore if a word of his 
tax troubles found its way 
The 
area's two other newspapers, four radio 
and the then 


into print 
same warning was given to the 


stations lone television 


station. 


® We alone ignored the warning and 
published the story in detail. We alone 
lost the advertiser. But three months 
later he was back, certainly not because 
he loved us but apparently because no 
other advertiser did for his 
what ours had done and could do. 
other 
incident, we 


business 
because advertisers 
this 
not received any suggestions on news 


Perhaps 
are aware of have 
coverage or lack of same from such an 
advertiser in years. While requests to 
usually 
editors and publishers, it is the re 


withhold a story are made to 
porter who generally is the target for 
suggestions that 
untidy situation be overlooked by the 
newspaper. 


some unpleasant or 


Often, these suggestions carry care 
fully veiled hints that the reporter will 
be rewarded for his oversight. Report 
ers, however, are a unique lot, and 
dedicated 


group, who work in a business wher 


few succumb. They are a 


the pay is low when compared to the 
qualities of intelligence, experience, 
energy and judgment they must bring 
to it. Almost all are personally honest 
and quick to avoid acts that even give 
the appearance of dishonesty or mis- 
conduct. 

The proffered 
undone usually take some subtle form 

the special privilege, the “compli- 


“rewards” for things 


mentary pass” to some exclusive group 
or organization. 


® The proffered “rewards” for things 
accept because today’s donor of special 
privilege is too cagy to 
exact from a newsman any 
mitment on future 
the complimentary 
privilege are forms of silent brainwash 
ing that carry with them the implicit 


hope that the newsman will “go easy” 


attempt to 
firm com- 
Instead, 
pass and _ special 


behavior. 


if ever the day comes when the donor 
finds himself in some embarrassment 


® Sometimes the most destructive pres- 
sures on a reporter emanate from his 
own editor or publisher. 

The reporter soon becomes jaundiced 
who realizes his newspaper's targets 
are handpicked. He flirts with cynicism 
when he detects a publisher's reluc- 
tance to hold both political parties to 
the same standards of performance 
The editor or publisher, who lets his 
evaluation be swayed by the 
opinions of his club friends 
or allows private business interests out 


news 
country 


side the newspaper to color his edi- 
torial judgment, will fill his city room 
with disillusion and distrust. 

In the fields of political and city 
hall reporting, many otherwise medi- 
ocre newspapers do well. In part, this 
is because so many newspapers—by 
tradition—concentrate on fields. 
It also is true that these are relatively 
easy areas in which to do an acceptable 
job. 

The day of the plug-hat, ward-heel- 
ing politician is thankfully behind us 
in most cities. His place has been taken 
by men of both political parties who, 
for the most part, are genuinely trying 
to grapple with the multiplicity of 
problems confronting the American city 

rising juvenile crime, mushrooming 
traffic 
and the exodus of business to the sub 


these 


slums, oppressive congestion, 
urbs. 

The newspaper's opportunity to do 
exceptional work in municipal affairs 
appears today to be in depth reporting 

in learning and reporting the reasons 
for the problems, the significance of the 
problems, and possible solutions. 

Here lies today’s overriding question 
of ethics for newspapermen. Will the 
publisher and editor try to attract read 
ers by large, whipped-cream servings of 
frivolity and flash? 
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Or, will they assemble an able staff, 
and demand the expert and responsible 
coverage, which can bring them pres- 
tige, respect and, I believe, the finan- 
cial success needed to sustain such an 
operation?’ 

If this is their choice, their commu- 
nities cannot help but be better for it. 


Pictorial 
Journalism 


(Continued from page 8) 


What are we looking for in pictures? 
Wilson Hicks, former photo executive, 
writer and now instructor of photo- 
journalism at the University of Miami, 
puts it this way to his students: 

“In a world full of pictures, the 
photograph in journalism enables the 
reader of newspapers and magazines to 
learn more in a shorter time about the 
subject matter of the 


which we live. 


daily scene in 

“Whereas it broadens his vision im- 
measurably, at the same time it sharp- 
ens his eye so that he can see more 
environment or 
wherever he goes. Through the photo- 
graph many important or interesting 


human experiences, difficult or impos- 


acutely in his own 


sible to translate into words, are made 
visible greater part of 
human experience is arrested and fixed 
to provide the reader with another vast 
set of which he may utilize, 
along with language, in his thinking.” 


Moreover, a 


images 


® To provide pictures that meet this 
concept requires much more imagina 
tive thinking on the part of editors and 
photographers Some of our present- 
photographers will say, “But we 
can do a better job if the editors give 
us more briefing.” I that 
background would 
both photographers and reporters. 


day 
agree more 
briefing on help 
Yet, when cameramen and reporters 
the editor 
their thinking for them any more than 
the best camera in the world can “think” 
outstanding pictures 

Richard F. Crandell, pro 
fessor of Columbia University’s School 


are on the scene, can't do 


associate 
of Journalism and a veteran newspaper 


that 
mechanics 


man, has found over the years 


“many photographers are 
without a sense of drama in cropping 
or printing,” and that too many editors 
are “bookkeepers of words” who use 
“art” to break up type rather than to 
dramatize ideas 


® The problems of illustrating the farm 
surplus and subsidy programs or the 
decay of central business areas and the 
population surge to the suburbs re- 


quires more than stereotyped “art.” This 
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type of pictorial coverage requires vivid 
imagination by men and women who 
can plumb a rich background of human 
experiences to produce a visual and 
textual presentation that will breathe 
life and depth into the story. 

Both editors and photographers must 
become more creative and this doesn’t 
mean more gag shots or tricky layouts. 
It means understanding a subject and 
giving it an extra dimension for the 
reader, as William B. Dickinson, man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, recently told photographers at- 
tending a NPPA short-course. 


® “Photographers need to regard them- 
selves less as specialists, more as mem- 
bers of a team seeking to provide a 
product that will interest and inform 
the reader,” Dickinson said. 

Dickinson echoed the sentiments of 
many picture-minded editors who feel 
that press photographers have become 
so engrossed in the latest camera device 
that they have given too little thought 
to keeping their own mental outlook 
in sharp focus. 

It should be noted to the credit of 
the photographers, however, that in 
most cases it was their initiative that 
pushed newspapers into wider use of 


today’s modern photographic 


equip- 
ment. 


@ However, neither the photographers 
nor the editors have paid much heed 
to those disciples of photo-journalism 
who feel that the cameraman’s educa- 
tional equipment must match his tech- 
nical prowess. 

A paper prepared by Dr. C. William 
Horrell, of Southern Illinois University, 
deserves much more attention among 
photographers and editors than it has 
received. Dr. Horrell has switched the 
emphasis of his photo-journalism teach- 
ing away from technical photography to 
“that of interpreting and reporting the 
events of the day in a truthful, realistic 
and interesting way.” 

“In my early years of teaching, | 
urged the students to imitate the work 
of successful photographers,” Dr. Hor- 
rell wrote. “Today, I feel that such im 
itation merely helps to promote more 
clichés and stereotyped photographs.” 

Dr. Horrell is advocating a broad lib- 
eral arts background as part of the edvu- 
cational training to stimulate “the desire 
and ability to create new approaches to 
photographing the same type of sub- 
ject.” 

“A liberal arts background will be 
much more difficult to acquire on the 
job, however, than a polished photo- 
graphic technique,” he said. “I believe 
a student will be more apt to continue 
improvement in his photographic tech- 
niques and skills on the job than he will 


continue to broaden his liberal educa- 
tion. The photo-journalism courses and 
photographic literature are doing a 
good job of bringing up the level of 
skills and techniques. But how many 
photographers’ short courses are there 
which are directed toward broadening 
the liberal education of the photog- 
raphers?” 

This question by Dr. Horrell is one 
that already has received considerable 
attention in other fields. For the past 
several years, the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association has supple- 
mented its convention workshop pro- 
grams with distinguished speakers who 
could enhance the editors’ background. 
They have included Dr. Edward Teller, 
father of the H-Bomb, and Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, the noted psychi- 
atrist. 


® Industrial leaders have taken a new, 
sharp look at their technically trained 
men and many of them are now being 
sent back to school for further study in 
liberal arts. 

A. L. Nickerson of the Socony-Mo- 
bil Oil Company reported that, “while 
a man’s technical knowledge may be 
his best tool during his first five years 
or so with our company, in many cases 
this curve tends to flatten out on the 
value chart and is met by the ascend- 
ant curve of the man’s skill in human 
relations and other factors. .. .” 

None of this means that there isn’t 
a place for photo-journalism courses or 
schools such as the Universities of Mis- 
souri and Minnesota where the subject 
is offered as a major. At Missouri, a 
doctorate may be obtained. 


@ At these and other colleges where 
courses in photography are a part of 
the journalism program, the students 
must take work in liberal arts. Whether 
it is enough often is a question. There 
is little agreement among educators, 
among editors, or between educators 
and editors as to how much of a stu- 
dent’s time should be devoted to tech- 
niques and how much to hard-core 
courses covering the humanities and 
the sciences. 
Medill School _ is 
among the leaders in switching empha- 
sis away from techniques. Until this 
past fall, a student could devote 62 
of his 180 undergraduate hours to pro- 
fessional journalism courses. Now, 80 
per cent of the journalism student's 
work toward a bachelor’s degree must 
be in general education. 

More 


Northwestern’s 


and more the educators are 


adopting some form of this prescrip- 

tion Hicks ladles out at Miami: 
“Think first, we shall say to the pho- 

tographer and editor, and good pic- 


” 


tures will come a lot easier 
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Business Journalism 


Continued from page 11 


| 
a 


business growth or 


Thus, 


ind without limiting 


impen a hrms 


executives caree! business re- 
porters above all 
their independence, must practice three 
rules honesty 


Why? 


cardinal wccuracy and 


fairness 


a Few peopl 
papers for personal entertainment, re 
little 
material of frivolous nature in 


subscribe to business 


laxation Or imusement There iS 
room for 
business papers. Subscribers read these 


publications for news and information 
that has appli ition in their work. For 
editing and 


Editor &< Publisher 


Auxiliary give the news- 


exampk in 
publishing itself 
and Publishers 


papel 


newspapel! 


publishing industry news of 


what's happening in advertising, circu 


lation, mechanical and editorial depart 
ments 


+ In news mn pt busine Ss papers 


horizontal 


simple 


have two patterns 

and vertical publications 
Horizontal public itions are typified 

Forbes and Wall Street 


’ 
lll re port on business and 
lit 


by Barron's 
Journal I hey 


financial com 1OnsS LCTOSS the-board, 
industry. A 


permits great 


horizontal 
flexibility 
unlimited 


not | i single 


news rmula 


1 
story possibilities are 


tew events take 


since 
place today without a 
fin ine ial or gene! il busine ss news peg 

On the 
tons 


fines Most business papers fit 


other hand, vertical publica 


operate within more narrow con 


into this 


classification rew ire horizontal in 


scope. Vertical papers report in detail 
on a ross-section of within 


ictivities 


count! ndustri¢ ippliances, drugs 


Publishe r 


coveTade 


petroleun Editor 
] offer 


mpc 
imp 


for ex 
of the 
many areé relating to newspaper op 
erations 


Naturall lively ind 


vertical publications employ 


imaginative 
ingenuity 
in devising the editorial mix. Nowadays 
many vertical papers have added de pth 
to what was once limited news diet 
They print news with indirect applica 
new breadth 


within a vacuum 


tion. Reason for this Few 
industries exist 

[he limited vertical 
hie Id for 


is a food retailing paper and is 


paper in the 


supermarket instance, acts 
strictly 
parochial in its views while a competi 


illied 


rel iting indirectly 


tor explores topics, many only 
to food distribution 
often 


favors the latter ipproach it brings the 


However, business management 
news into proper perspective and focus 
Diversification, of course depends on 
staff. A limited staffed public a 
and has little time to 


It usually pinpoints 


size ot 
tion most are 


“get off the beam 
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shop talk. Larger and usually more suc 


cessful business-trade papers explore 
areas with only secondary relationship 


to the industry being reported. 


@ At the same time, few papers can af- 
ford to get too far afield; readers pay 


for specific information of use in thei 


business, not for education on fring: 


matters. Additionally, editorial compo 


sition depends on audience being 


served. A business paper appealing to 


take a 


catering to 


top management can often 
than 


middle management or 


broader stance one 
operating pe! 
sonnel 

To illustrate, a typical appliance in 
dustry weekly began as a paper for ap 
pliance manufacturers and retailers. At 
first coverage was limited to the ABC’s 
of appliance selling. In time content ex 
panded to include what's 


Fe der il 


( ongress 


articles on 


happening in Washington 


departments, agencies and 


international from 


scem competition 
credit 


longer is the appliance 


other industries 
SO forth No 


paper operating within its former nat 


advertising and 


row confines 


® Take the business papers’ two pub 
lishing giants—McGraw-Hill and Fair 
child Publications. Both support world 
wide bureaus and corr« 
fact, have 
staffs that rival the 
Associated Press, United Press-Interna 
New York 
being freed from the shackles 


limited trad 


ind domestic 
spondent networks and, in 
Washington, D. (¢ 
tional and Times in size 

Thus 
of unimaginative and 


journalism as it existed ten or more 
years ago, many business reporters find 
broad ning interest in covering industry 
news. This does not mean that pedes 
trian or routine assignments have 


still 
veteran business re porters are presente d 


Van 


ished. They are in evidence, but 


with stimulation—increased opportunity 
to travel and observe events first-hand 
abroad 
third 

news approach is another factor 


in this country and 


Complicating the dimensional 
busi- 
ness paper reporters are often required 
to be 


cove! 


“experts” on particular areas they 
they 
with 


write for the 
lifetimes in a 
How 


The reason 
experts 


pe ople 


single business environ many 


political 
write for as 


sports, business, science or 


writers on large dailies 
well-informed 


difference 


large a percentage ot 


This 


matters for business paper writers; like 


readers? complicates 


wise, it establishes « hallenges 


@ Differing again from consumer dai- 


lies, reporters on many business-trade 


call 
Many are mer 
chants or marketing experts in training 
and temperament, rather than profes 
sional reporters. Too often first loyalty 


hesitate to themselves 


newsmen, 


pape ‘TS 


engineers, 


is to an academic discipline, instead of 
business journalism. 

Compared to consumer newspapers 
where reporters first are newsmen and 
business or 


second, science, 


writers, the 


sports 
exists but oddly 
enough to the advantage of many busi 
This 


alien to many consumer paper reporters, 


reverse 


ness-trade papers. twist, though 
has noticeable advantages when prop 
erly channeled and _ utilized 


Take a 


Zine 


first class electronic S maga 
To write and edit it calls for writ 
ers with education and experience In 
electronics, not just writers who have 
picked up their knowledge by osmosis 


The 


capable of producing stories that will 


professional electronic writer is 


merit attention of professional ele« 
tronic engineers. Naturally, giving bal 
ance to technical writers are other re 
porters and editors with more solid ex 
periences in magazine operations, less 
in the technical. They 
technical 


news areas. 


form the bridge 


between and more general 


* Taken asa whole. most busine SS pub- 
their staffs 
schedules that would shock most con 


lications confront with 
sumer paper newsmen. Few guild shops 
the nine ‘til five day is 

Beside S 
writing and rewriting stories 


handle 


known to all except those experienced 


exist in irrecu 


larity reporting, res¢ rching, 
busine SS 
reporters editorial details un 
in small city daily or weekly operations 
There is no desk, make-up desk or art 
department. Buck passing, as any small 
weekly 


the passer 


editor can testify, stops with 


For these efforts, business 
their 


business pape! reporters earn somewhat 


re porte rs 


receive rewards. Feeling is that 
higher pay than their counterparts on 
all except the 
dailies. On the 


daily paper 


larger metropolitan 


lower level, however, 


reporters particularly 


those in guild shops—receive far more 
pay than business reporters with less 
Perhaps this 
is a partial reason that many business 
find hard to 


they enter business journalism once they 


than five years experience 


papers beginners enlist; 
hurdle the last guild minimum salary 
bracket. 

Regardless of its many drawbacks 
and the demands on reporting person 
nel, business-trade journalisrn has its 
advantages. While consumer dailies un 
higher 


and go out of business, the reverse is 


fortunately surrender to costs 
found in business-trade journalism. The 
field expands and keeps abreast of man 
ifold developments in a growing na 
tional economy. 
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The Book Beat 


Covering Latin America 


ULES DUBOIS, the Chicago Trib- 
Latin American 

correspondent, has been called a 
Communist by military dictators, “Col- 
onel Dubois of the F. B. L.,” by Com- 
munists, challenged to two duels in the 
past several years, and has covered, not 


une’s respected 


always disinterestedly, 


every major 
political upheaval in Central and South 
America for the last twenty years. 
His experiences in covering the tur 
American 
and his fight for press freedom 
are told in “Freedom Is My Beat” 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
and New York, $3.95) 
Dubois probably 
awards for objective reporting, but 
Latin America is 
not the same as working the city hall 
beat in Dallas. The book is non-political 
up to a point When re porting South 
and Central 
of the Caribbean 
is difficult, if not 
sensitive 


bulent and explosive Latin 


states 


wont win any 


covering events in 


America, and the islands 
Dubois explains, it 
impossible for a 
detach himself 
from the activities of a people striving 
to break a dictator's hold. 

The Tribune 's 


s hool 


ré porter to 


man is of the old 
an active crusader. He doesn't 
hesitate to government 
handouts and ferret out the legitimate 


reject routine 


news, whatever the consequences 

He nce 
social and political activities, and, more 
often than not, is the ree ipient of offi 
Many of his 


activities are 


he often becomes involved in 


cial censure. “extracurric 
connected with the 


Pre SS 


ular” 
Inter 


press freedom committe¢ 


Association's 
of which he 
chairman for the last 


American 


has been nine 
years 

Dubois’ “Freedom Is My Beat” is a 
sharp study of the trials of reporting 


Latin look 


into by 


America and well worth a 
rie wspapermen 


Rosert G. TRAUTMAN 


Columnist’s Memories 
INCE 1906 Lee Shippey has been a 


newspapel columnist, which may 
that craft. He has also 
been a free lance writer, a war corre 
spondent in World War I and is the 
novels. He looks back on 
of writing with humor 
refreshing optimism in “The 
Luckiest Man Alive” (Westernlore 
Press, Angeles, California, $4.95). 
The result is an unusual autobiography 


be a record tor 


author of five 
a half century 
and a 


Los 


of a man who grew up in Missouri, got 
his first newspaper job on the Kansas 
City Times and managed in his career 
to work in many parts of the world. It 
is a human story which should provide 
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encouragement to anyone who wants 
to write. 


Psychological War 


SYCHOLOGICAL warfare is one of 
the facts of international life Amer- 
ican editors need to know more about. 
A book which makes a valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of this 
subject is “The Weapon on the Wall” 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
$6). The author, Murray Dyer, was a 
member of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in World War II. He is now on 
the staff of the Operations Research 
Office at Johns Hopkins University. 
He points out that psychological war- 
fare is no longer limited to periods of 
actual fighting but has become a basic 
method of propaganda in the cold war. 
He outlines what the United States 
must do to match Moscow in the use of 
this weapon and urges that we take 
down and put into action our “weapon 
on the wall.” c.. &. &. 


Dynamic Publisher 


YPICAL of the newspaper publish- 
have helped build thei: 
well as a prosperous 
newspaper is the story of James Stiles, 
who took the weekly Nassau Post and 
built it into the Nassau Daily Review- 
Star on Long Island. The story is told 
by Edward Uhlan in “Dynamo Jim 
Stiles: Pioneer of Progress” (Exposi- 
tion Press, New York, $6). It 
account of the 
man who became not only a successful 
publisher but 


ers who 


communities as 


is an in- 
teresting career of a 
a banker, educator and 
community leader, which is typical of 
many publishers in this country. There 
is a foreword by Kent Cooper, which 
pays tribute to James E. Stiles and his 
impact upon the life of his Long Island 
community and many warm human de- 
tails of his life and his contributions to 
journalism 


Story of Printing 


ITH the dramatic impact of some 

of the newer media of communi- 
cations upon modern tend to 
forget the vital contribution printing 
has made to modern society and to the 
successful functioning of democracy. In 
“Five Hundred Years of Printing” 
(Criterion Books, Inc., New York, 
$6.95) S. H. Steinberg reviews the fas- 
cinating history of the printed word 
and its impact upon society from the 
time of Johann Gutenberg down to the 
present. It is a stimulating book with 
philosophical undertones which traces 
the development of the printed word 


life we 


through the five hundred years since 
movable type was invented. It is a his- 
tory of printing, but more than that it 
is a sound review of the influence of 
printing on ideas and language and lit- 
eracy. 

The author, who served with the 
American Office of War Information 
in World War II and who now lives 
in England, devotes much of his em- 
phasis to the publishing of books and 
magazines. There are interesting chap- 
ters on the official and private presses, 
best sellers and the development of 
modern book design. He has divided it 
into three parts; the first century of 
printing, “the era of 
and modern printing. 


consolidation” 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, THe Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, II. 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255 


WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 
ments in Business, Professional, Farming 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qum.. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Writer to edit 8-page 
publication, prepare radio scripts, releases, 
etc. Prefer college grad, under 33, with news- 
paper, radio, or TV news background. Oppor- 
tunity to join top-flight PR department sup- 
porting research-promotion of well known in- 
dustry council. Send résumé, photo. Box 1027, 
THe QUILL 


SITUATION WANTED 


PUBLIC RELATIONS POSITION sought by 
young man with international experience, 
proven ability, stability and degree. Wire 
service, photo, radio and newspaper back- 
ground. Married, SDX, relocatable. Résumé 
upon request. Rod Bricker, 512 Mission, Belle- 
vue, Nebraska 
Reporter-newscaster—competent news editor 
and feature writer, professional air delivery, 
8 years radio-newspaper experience, college, 
best references, car, interested in radio and/or 
TV news work. Box 1028, THe Quit. 
Startlingly new—long overdue—idea for col- 
umn. Pay immaterial. Will gamble on syndi- 
cation within a year. (Ill-'41) Box 1029, Tue 
QUILL 

Television news reporter-writer, 2'2 years 
comprehensive experience with top Upper 
Midwest newsroom. Journalism grad, foreign 
study experience in Europe, Soviet Union 
Currently studying law. Seeking career oppor- 
tunity in any communications medium. Box 
1030, THe Quit 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 








TROPHIES 
guaranteed not to tarnish 
Write for catalog showing Balfour 
Bronze _ trophies. 
Official Jeweler to SAX 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 














“ENLIGHTENED is the word for the Houston POST” 


says J. Frank Dobie, internationally famous 
author-teacher-historian-folklorist 


“Unless a free press is an enlightened press it cannot have the respect of enlightened people. 
Merely being free to publish tripe is no more expressive of civilized truth than the amplified 
hawking of trash over the air is. A truly enlightened newspaper will in the long run be both 
liberal enough and conservative enough. It will inevitably cultivate in the public that just sense 
of values essential to a decent standard of living. Enlightened newspapers in this country 
are scarcer than authorized saints: The HOUSTON POST is one among the not - many.” 


sre creams counwer THE HOUSTON POST 
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APRIL, 1960 


Freedoms Award Made to SDX 


The Freedoms Foundation has honored Sigma Delta Chi for its work in 
freedom of information. The announcement was made at Valley Forge on 
February 22, in connection with the 228th anniversary of George Washington’s 





SDX Claims Fol 
Success In 
Nevada 


Sigma Delta Chis in Nevada got solidly 
behind an open meetings bill, the first 
bill to be introduced in the 1960 session, 
and successfully pushed it through the 
Legislature. But not without a struggle. 

Governor Grant Sawyer has signed the 
measure opening to the public all meet 
ings held in the state, and makes refusal 
of public officials to admit newsmen to 
such meetings a misdemeanor 

The only meetings that may be held 
behind closed doors are those dealing 
with personnel matters of charges against 
employes. 

The bill, AB 1, was introduced by as 
semblyman Gene Evans, former city 
editor of the Elko Daily Free Press and 
charter member of the University of 
Nevada Undergraduate chapter. Frank 
Johnson, Reno Newspapers capital bu 
reau correspondent and president of the 
Nevada Professional Chapter, and Neal 
Van Sooy, publisher of the Nevada Ap 
peal and former National President of 
Sigma Delta Chi steered the bill into 
law with the help of the Nevada chapters 
and Nevada State Press Association. 

From Tampa, Fla., National President 
V. M. Newton, Jr., wrote to Gov. Sawyer 
and applied the clincher. 

Nevada becomes the 20th state to adopt 
Sigma Delta Chi’s legislation in the last 
eight years. 





Open Meeting Law In 
Mass. Working Well 


A survey on the effectiveness of 
the Massachusetts open meeting law, 
adopted in 1958, reports that most 
editors in the state found the law 
working satisfactorily, although a 
few urged attempts to strengthen it. 

The survey, conducted under the 
auspices of the New England Profes- 
sional chapter, is continuing, with a 
poll of radio and television stations 
and editors of weekly newspapers. 
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birthday. 





Bluedorn Observes 
14th Anniversary 


Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director 
of Sigma Delta Chi since 1946, will cele- 
brate his 14th anniversary on April 15. 

By way of a busy observance Vic has 
been speaking to chapters from Massa- 
chusetts to California during the past 
two weeks including his own at Iowa 
State University. By the time the anni- 
versary date rolls around he expects to 
have visited 14 or more chapters, one 
for each year of his service to the Fra- 
ternity. 

A former editor and publisher of prize- 
winning Iowa newspapers, Vic became 
executive director immediately following 
his discharge as an army captain. In 
1946 the Fraternity had 42 Undergradu- 
ate and 6 Professional chapters, mostly 
inactive, and less than 1,400 dues paying 
members. 

Today, the Fraternity has 73 Under- 
graduate and 56 Professional chapters 
and more than 16,000 members most of 
whom are in good standing. 

In the same period, SDX’s assets have 
risen from $17,952 to $112,628 and Tue 
Quit Endowment Fund has increased 
from $77,507 to $95,828. 

In addition to being executive director, 
Vic is business manager of THE QUILL, 
director of the SDX distinguished service 
awards, editor of the SDX NEWS. 


Awards Banquet Set 
For Washington, D. C. 


The Annual Awards Banquet and Fel 
lows presentation will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on May 18 at the National 
Press Club, according to V. M. Newton, 
Jr., National President. 

Three Fellows and the recipients of the 
1960 distinguished service awards are ex- 
pected to attend to receive their honors. 
The 50th Anniversary Convention elected 
as Fellows, Byron Price, Hal O’Flaherty 
and Houstoun Waring. 

Pat Munroe, Washington correspondent, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


Annually, the Foundation recognizes 
outstanding achievements in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
American way of life. 

The award to Sigma Delta Chi was 
judged by the National and School 
Awards jury and cited the work done by 
the Freedom of Information Committee 
for 1959. 

Members of that committee were: 
V. M. Newton, Jr., Tampa Tribune, 
Chairman; Clark Mollenhoff, Washington 
Correspondent, Des Moines Register & 
Tribune, Washington, D. C.; Theodore 
Koop, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Washington, D. C.; David Howe, Publish- 
er, Burlington (Vermont) Free Press; 
Don Carter, Wall Street Journal, New 
York; Sam Saran, NBC Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

Alvin E. Austin, Dept. of Journalism, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Bo Byers, Houston 
Chronicle Correspondent, Austin, Texas; 
Bob Murphy, The Castle, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; Harm 
White, 4010 E. Hazelwood, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; John L. Chandler, 140 Homestead 
Ave., Albany, New York; Howard Cleav- 
inger, Managing Editor, The Daily 
Chronicle, Spokane, Washington. 

V. M. Newton, Jr. has been chairman 
of the committee since 1953. 


To Mark Va. 


Historie Site 


Plans are rapidly being made for the 
National Sigma Delta Chi Historic Site 
Ceremony to be held the afternoon of 
June 16 at Charlottesville, Virginia in 
honor of Thomas Jefferson. The designa- 
tion will be followed by a dinner at the 
University of Virginia. 

The 50th Anniversary Convention des- 
ignated Jefferson’s home at Monticello 
as the site to be marked as of significance 
in the history of American journalism. 

State Chairman R. K. T. Larson of the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and Ledger-Star 
is in charge of arrangements. 
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TCU and Des Moines Chapters Installed 


V. M. Newton, Jr. (left above), managing editor of the Tampa, Fla., Tribune and 
president of National Sigma Delta Chi, presented a charter last month to the Des 
Moines Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. At right, receiving charter is Dick Thailing, Des 
Moines Chapter president and head of circulation at Meredith Publishing Company, 


Des Moines 


Mark up 
A n ional 
talled in lowa, 
And a new 


installed on 


chapter was in 
January 15 
lergraduate chapte r was 
Texas Christian Univer 
npus January 29 

The TCU initiatior 


in the Student Cer 


ity can 
: was held at 5 p.m 
ter followed by a re 
n and installation 
Among the Fort Worth 
membe1 installing the 
were Jame A 
WBAP-TV 
editor of the 


Whalen, new 


dinner at 6 p.n 
professional! 
Undergraduate 
chapter Byron, 
Walter R. Hum 
Fort Worth Press 


aster for WBAP 


news 
director 
phrey 
and Ton 
TV 
Byron is the nediate 


past national 


president of SDX and Humphrey was 
1933-34. Whalen is 


Worth professional 


national president ir 
president of the Fort 
chapter 

Installation plans for an Undergraduate 
chapter at TCU began in 1955 when Dr 
Warren K. Ag was chairman of the 
department, but it 
until May 1959 that the preliminary peti 
tion was submitted to national SDX head 


quarters 


journalism was not 


and approved by the national 
council 

The final printed petition was prepared 
and circulated to all professional and un- 
dergraduate chapters in September 1959 
for their consideration 

Then at the national convention in 


Indianapolis, Indiana November 11-14 the 
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James A. Byron, news director for 
WBAP-TYV, Fort Worth, and chairman of 
the Executive Council, addresses the 
TCU installation meeting. 


petition was accepted and approved unan- 
imously by the delegates 

Speaking at the installation meeting at 
the Cloud Room of the Des Moines Air 
Port, V. M. Newton, Jr.. SDX National 
president and chairman of the important 
freedom of information committee, told 
of growing secrecy in operations of the 
federal government and explained how 
this important committee is expanding 


Three Chapters Quit 
But Future Is Rosy 


If approved, the University of Tulsa 
Mens Press Club will become Sigma 
Delta Chi’s 74th Undergraduate chapter 
A mail vote now in progress should be 
completed by the end of this month. A 
three-fourths approval of the chapters is 
necessary to carry. 

Meanwhile, petitions of the University 
of South Carolina Press Club 
being circulated for a referendum. 

Among the Fraternity’s older chapters, 
two have become inactive during the past 
year. Stanford, chartered in 1915 has 
asked to become inactive. The request 
will come before the spring meeting of 
the Executive Council. Cornell, chartered 
in 1920, was placed on an inactive status 
a year ago by the Council. Too few mem 
bers and a lack of funds were the stated 
reasons for disbanding 


also are 


Last November, the Executive Council 
agreed to the request of the Portland 
Professional chapter to turn in its charter 

On other fronts, a total of 12 colleges 
and universities are interested in Under 
graduate chapters and 40 members have 
inquired about establishing Professional 
chapters 

The roster of chapters including those 
yet to be installed now total 129, with 73 
Undergraduate and 56 Professional chap 
ters. The number of chapters has tripled 
since 1946 


New Fiscal Year Is 
Set by Ex. Council 


Sigma Delta Chi is now operating on 
a fiscal year coinciding with the calendar 
year. The to change to a cal 
endar year was made by the Executive 
Council last April, and was effective 
January 1, 1960 

Previously, the Fraternity operated on 
a fiscal year, August 1 to July 31, pat 
terned after the academic year 

Since last August 1, the fiscal affairs 
have conducted on a five month 
interim basis, August through December 
A statement released by the Fraternity’s 
auditors, Wolf and Company, shows a net 
gain over expenses of $4,588.98 for the 
five months in comparison gain 
of $2,329.47 for the same period a year 
ago. For the full twelve months of the 
last fiscal year, a net gain of more than 
$14,000 was reported. The previous high, 
$18,204 was reported in 1956. 


decision 


been 


with a 





its fight against this trend in government 

The Des Moines Chapter is the 56th 
member of national and there were 56 
persons at the presentation meeting 

Also on the program were Don Benson, 
Iowa state chairman; Walter T. “Bud” 
Proctor, Chapter secretary, who gave a 
brief history of the five-year-old group 
of Iowa journalists, and Bill Kong, chap- 
ter organizer, former State Chairman and 
first Chapter president. 
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The above enlarged front pages of newspapers of 50 years ago were seen by thou- 
sands in Pennsylvania Station in New York City when it was placed by the New 
York Professional chapter during February. The same display was in Grand Central 
Station last October and at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis at the 50th Anniversary 
Convention. The telephones in front of the sign give a one-minute recording of New 
York City Chapter President John Brogan’s voice telling the history of SDX. 





Advisers Council 
Meeting Date Set 


The Council of Undergraduate chapter 
advisers will meet at Pennsylvania State 
Park, Pa., next 

August 31 for a breakfast session during 
th Association for Ed 


University, University 
e convention of the 
ucation in Journalism 

This year, all members of Sigma Delta 
Chi attending the AEJ convention will be 
invited to the breakfast 


limited to advisers o1 


Previously, at 
tendance was their 
alternates 

The 1959 was 
held at August 27, 
when AEJ met at the University of Ore 
gon About 50 
were present 


meeting of the Council 


Eugene, Oregon, 


advisers and members 


Award Entries Hit 
New Record: 669 


The entries—669 
were received in this year’s Sigma Delta 
Chi Distinguished Service Awards com 
petition according to Vic 
ecutive director 


largest number of 


Bluedorn, ex 
There were 510 entries 
Winners will be 
during April 


last year announced 


Executive Council to Meet 
The Executive Council will hold its 
semi-annual meeting in Washington, D. C 
on April 19 and 20. James A. Byron, 
chairman, will preside over the sessions 
at the Statler-Hilton hotel 
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SDX Prize Winners 
To Be Preserved 

The State University of lowa School of 
Journalism 


Moeller, has 
pository for 


through its director, Leslie 
serve as a re 
the winning exhibits in the 
print categories of the Sigma Delta Chi 
Distinguished Service Awards 

The prize winning entries for 1957, 
1958 are already at Iowa City and the 
winning presentation for work done dur 
ing 1959 will be placed there sometime 
this year 


agreed to 


The radio and television prize winning 
entries over the past several years have 
been placed in the audio-visual aids de 
pository for the Educa 
tion in Journalism maintained by Iowa 
State University, Ames 


Association for 


ms 
More to Serve 

The following four New Yorkers will 
serve on the Public Relations Committee 
for 1960 

Jesse G. Bell, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Robert U. Brown, Pub 
lisher and Editor, Editor & Publisher; 
Oliver Gramling, Asst. General Manager, 
The Associated Press: Harold E 
Hutchings, New York Correspondent, 
Chicago Tribune Press Service, Inc. 


Need Help? 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS as a serv 
ice to graduating Sigma Delta Chis and 
employers generally publishes in 
issue a listing of 1960 journalism gradu 
ates who are available for employment. 
If you need help, refer to pages 29 and 
30. 


and 


this 





Favorite Story 
Department 











Working as editor of the Perry Town- 
ship Weekly on a part-time basis I make 
up page one only. ' 

Mainly because of this system, a dilly 
of a “printer’s error” cropped up recently. 

A feature-filler on “leap year, 1960” 
had been sent to the backshop to be used 
on inside pages. Most important, local 
news goes on page one. 

Also sent out—a week before—was a 
picture-cut of a professor who was lec- 
turing in a local school in our area, on 
scientific subjects. The picture shows him 
smiling broadly and holding a scientific 
device in front of a diagram-marked 
blackboard. Cutlines were to be sent 
later. 

You guessed it. In my absence the 
printers had put the two together as one 
feature! All under the heading of “Scots 
Blamed for Leap Year.” No name under 
the picture, but the lead to the article 
“It’s Leap Year again and 
you can blame the Scots for declaring it 
open season on bachelors.” 

I keep wondering if the professor is a 
bachelor—and if he’s seen the article yet 
If so, I hope he has a sense of humor. 

Submitted by Herm Albright, editor, 
The Beamrider, U. S. Naval Avionecs 


Facility, Indianapolis, Ind. 


began: 





For each previously unpublished 
anecdote accepted by this department, 
The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS will pay 
$5. Contributions must be true stories 
from your own experience and of a 
humorous nature. Contributions should 
not exceed 200 words and must be 
typewritten. Mail to Favorite Story 
Editor, Sigma Delta Chi NEWS, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Nebraska Needs 


. 
Freedom Laws 

A recently published survey by the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Nebraska of access to public records 
and meetings of government bodies in 
that state shows: 

1. The problem of closed government 
records and closed meetings of govern 
ment agencies exists in varying degrees, 
and in many instances accessibility is 
solely at the discretion of the elected 
official. 

2. A far greater number have 
nothing about it, by remonstrance with 
the officials concerned, by editorial action 
or by publicity of the suppression efforts. 

The findings in this survey financed in 
part by the Nebraska Undergraduate 
chapter were similar to the conclusions 
of surveys in Maine, Massachusetts, Wis 
consin, North Carolina and Mississippi 

The Nebraska investigation was made 
by two Sigma Delta Chis, Messrs. Jack 
Pollock and Mack Lundstrom. 











done 
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Personals 


About Members 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
School of Journalism of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been named a mem- 
ber of the Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility of the Assn. 
for Education in Journalism 

Ernest Conine, formerly a member of 
the Washington bureau for Business 
Week and other McGraw-Hill magazines, 
has taken over as manager of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill bureau in Moscow 

Bryan Putman has been appointed 
manager of public relations of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 


Committee on 


Alan Sanders Bryan Putman 


Alan R. Sanders is 
the United Pres 
Indianapolis 

PFC Rufus J. Banks recently arrived in 
Korea and is a member of the Ist 
Division’s 5th Cavalry 

Harold E. Green has been named man- 
aging director of Modern Des 
Plaines, Ill. Formerly, he was executive 
editor of Media/Scope, a monthly ad- 
vertising magazine 


now a member of 
International bureau in 


now 


Castings, 


Three members are 
of Rotary International 
Los Angeles; E. A. Resch of Siler City, 
North Carolina; and Floyd S. Ecord of 
Burlington, Kansas 

Pvt. Albert L. Watts completed 
eight week army 
course at Fort Ord, Calif 

Joe H. Wilson, former reporter for the 
Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat, is now 
chief of internal information for the Air- 
ways and Air Communications Service, 
Scott AFB, Ill 


serving as officers 


Carl P. Miller of 


the 


basic administration 


ae 


Joe H. Wilson Stanford Smith 


Smith will 
American 


Stanford 
manager of 
lishers 


become general 
Newspaper Pub- 
August 1, 1960. He 
has been assistant to the general man- 
ager, Cranston Williams, since 1953. The 
ANPA headquarters are in New York 
City 


Association 
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E. James Tippett Ted Hallock 


Ted Hallock has opened his own public 
relations office at Portland, Oregon. 

E. James Tippett has been named 
product publicity specialist for the Kim- 
ble Glass Company, Toledo. 

James A. Stuart, editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star, has been honored as the “Man 
of the Year” by the 11th district of the 
American Legion, Indianapolis. 

Ralph H. Winkler has begun publica- 
tion of The Skywriter, a new weekly 
newspaper for personnel of Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. He 
also publishes the Lockbourne Skyhawk 
for the Lockbourne Air Force Base, near 
Columbus 

Thomas E. Witherspoon has _ been 
named editor of the daily Commercial- 
Review and weekly Graphic at Portland, 
Ind 

Ronald J. Ostrow, former Los Angeles 
and San Francisco staff member of the 
Wall Street Journal, has left to become 
bureau Western Air 


news manager for 


Lines 


Ronald J. Ostrow John L. Rose 


John L. Rose, veteran newspaperman 
and public relations executive, has been 
appointed corporate director of public re- 
lations for Burroughs Corporation, De- 
troit 

Blair Justice, science writer for the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, has won the 
Anson Jones award of the Texas Medical 
Assn. for the second time in the four 
years the award has been made. 

David R. Bowers, formerly executive 
editor of the Hutchinson (Kan.) News 
and managing editor of the Pocatello 
Idaho State Journal, has been appointed 
executive editor of the Delaware County 
Times, Chester, Pa 

Roger A. Reece is now with WGBS 
Radio, CBS affiliate in Miami, Fla., doing 
news and news production. 

Arnold M. Bloom has been named news 
editor of Overview, the new magazine 
for educational executives, published in 
New York City 





| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


TOLEDO: Bernard David Morris, news 
director, Midwestern Broadcasting Sys- 
tem-WOHO Radio; Edward S. Tycenski, 
chief photographer, WTOL-TV. 

CHICAGO: Edwin Darby, financial edi- 
tor, Sun-Times; Donald Morris, assistant 
managing editor, Advertising Age. TO- 
PEKA: John Zimmerman, reporter, State 
Journal. ALBUQUERQUE: Richard Kief- 
er, assistant TV news director, KOB-TV; 
C. Earl McGinnis, editorial cartoonist, 
Syndicated Editorial Cartoon Service; 
Verdon Rogers, radio news director, 
Radio Station KOB; Robert W. Talbott, 
assistant photo news director, KOB-TV; 
L. Clayton Willis, reporter, Tribune. 





BOOKS BY BROTHERS 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anx 
ious to print notices on recent books 
written by members on non-journal 
istic subjects. Books about journal 
ism and allied fields are reviewed in 
THE QUILL 











Tom Mahoney is author of “The Story 
of George Romney,’ a biography of 
George Romney, American Motors presi- 
dent, just published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Mahoney’s 1959 book, “The Mer- 
chants of Life,” an account of the phar- 
maceutical industry published by Harp- 
er’s, is being translated into Spanish and 
Japanese for editions in Buenos Aires 
and Tokyo. 








“One thing about the boss—during 
a mudslinging election campaign, he’s 
always ready for bear!” 
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Chapter Activities 


DETROIT PROFESSION AL—The fate of Fidel Castro’s Cuban 


government will be decided within the next 18 months, 
Jim Buchanan told a record crowd of members at the 
February meeting 

Buchanan, the Miami Herald reporter who left Cuba 
under threat of a 14-year prison sentence, said that unless 
the various anti-Castro underground forces unite to over- 
throw Castro he will be too strong to oust by mid-1961 

If this happens, we will be left with a Red satellite within 
55 minutes of Miami, the newsman warned. He said the 
Cuban government is almost pure Communist and that 
Cubans are reported to be building rocket launching pads 
under the supervision of Russian engineers. 

“Russians are going to and from Cuba through Miami 
like they were on a tour,” he stated. 

Buchanan's talk also included a colorful description of the 
series of events that led to his arrest as an accessory to the 
jail escape of an American who had aided counter-revolu- 
tionaries 

The Chapter welcomed 19 new members in initiation 
ceremonies preceding the dinner meeting.—Ron Hall 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO—Kevin McCann, president of The 


Defiance College and speech writer and former adminis- 
trative assistant for President Eisenhower, told the January 
meeting of the Northwestern Ohio Chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi, that if the President had more time he would not 
need speech writers. He said President Eisenhower is an 
articulate speaker and a fluent writer. He also told of his 
experiences as a speech writer on the President’s recent 
trip through Europe, Asia and Africa 

Orrin Taylor, right, publisher of the Archbold Buckeye, 
received the 1959 Outstanding Service Award of the North- 
western Ohio Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, at its January 
meeting. Presenting the award is Jesse J. Currier, head of 
the journalism department at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. The award was made in recognition of the Arch- 
bold Buckeye’s role in its community; the role of the 
Taylor family in publishing the weekly newspaper, and the 
four national and 10 Ohio newspaper association awards 
won by the paper 

New president of the chapter is Bernard Judy, editorial 
writer, The Blade, Toledo William Day 
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BRADLEY UNIV. UNDERGRADUATE—Don Andrews, right, 


president of the Bradley University undergraduate chapter 
of SDX, and Dick Wiberg, vice-president, enjoy this dis- 
cussion in journalism with five girls who attended the first 
Bradley High School Press Conference held February 13. 
Girls outnumbered boys by more than 2-1. 

The conference—Bradley’s major project of the year to 
date—drew 169 students from high schools within a 60-mile 
radius of Peoria. The day’s program included workshops in 
News Reporting and Editing, Yearbooks, Feature Writing, 
Make-up and Layout, Sports Writing and Photography 
Students spent over two hours in these sessions discussing 
problems and ideis with professional newsmen and SDX 
chapter members. Specific weak points in high school pub- 
lications, which were sent in beforehand, were analyzed 
during this time.—Lowell G. Rinker 


NEW ENGLAND PROFESSIONAL—The New England pro- 


fessional chapter joined several other organizations in spon- 
soring a one-day institute at Boston College Law School on 
“The Press, the Legal Profession, and the Administration of 
Justice.” The conference brought together attorneys and 
members of the press for a frank discussion of issues in 
which there is common interest. While some lawyers criti- 
cized newspapers and radio and television stations for ex- 
cessive pre-trial publicity, others defended the press. Those 
at the meeting agreed to form a joint committee to examine 
the possibility of a code of principles and a forum to con- 
sider particular complaints. Sponsors of the session, in ad- 
dition to the New England Chapter, included the New 
England Society of Newspaper Editors, the Massachusetts 
Newspaper Information Service, the Massachusetts Bar 
Association, and the Boston Bar Association. 

The chapter decided to establish an academy of New 
England journalism, to honor journalists who have served 
the profession with distinction. Plans were made to select 
five New England journalists to be honored with awards at 
a later meeting —Robert C. Achorn 


ATLANTA PROFESSIONAL—Creed Black, executive editor 


of the Morning News and Evening Press, Savannah, 
Georgia, urged newspapers to lead their communities. Mr. 
Black addressing the Atlanta Chapter said newspapers have 
an obligation and opportunity to lead their communities 
They grapple daily with issues and problems of the com- 
munity. They know the problems, he said. 

New president named at the February meeting of the 
Chapter is Rhea Eskew, southern division manager of 
United Press International.—Stafford Smith 


AKRON—Speaking to the Chapter Rep. Dante Fascell (D., 


Fla.), a member of the House Government Information Sub- 
committee, said: 

“Whoever wrote that statement in the Training Manual 
about the fact the American people are not entitled to know 
about their government not only typifies the attitude of a 
lot of officials but did more to speed freedom of informa- 
tion than anything that’s been done in a long time.” 
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SDX Launches 
Two Pronged 
Fol Effort 


Sigma Delta Chi is battling vigorously 
on two fronts for freedom of in 
formation 

On the state level, 
pushing for 


greater 


State Chairmen are 
meeting bills in six 
states and both open meeting and open 
record laws in five states. The open meet 
ing campaigns are in progress in Arizona, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi. In addition, state legislatures 
are meeting in the following states this 
year and all need both open meetings 
and records legislation: New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia 

In New Jersey, the statues have been 


open 


Georgia, 


cleared by the House and now face a test 
in the Senate. In a letter to all 
Delta Chis in New Jersey, Executive 
Director Vic Bluedorn from National 
Headquarters asked members to contact 
their senators and to urge him strongly 
to vote for the bills 

On the National level, State Chairmen 
are effectively serving the Freedom of 
Informatior National 
distribution of the 


Sigma 


drive by aiding 
Headquarters in the 
1959 Freedom of Information Report to 
U S Senator and 
through local members. Any member de 
siring a copy of the 


Representatives 


report to send to his 
secure one from Head 
quarters. The cooperation of all mem 
bers in this effort is urged by V. M. New 
ton, Jr., National FOI Chairman 


Congressman may 


Resignations 


The following 
s gned their men 
Delta Chi 


laws which 


members have re 


bership in Sigma 
wccordance with the by 
read Membership is a 
which 


creditably by a member only 


continuing function may be 
serverTred 
by his writté resignation and pay 


ment of dues to date 


Robert A. Perlongo (Ill) 38 Jefferson 
St.. New York, N. Y.; James A. Lee 
(TGC-Pr) 230 Pine Shadows, Houston, 
Texas; Putman F. Jones (Cor) graduate 
faculty, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Al Hester (SMU) education editor, 
The Dallas Times Herald, Dallas, Texas; 
Colvin W. Glenn (UWn) 15 707 3 N.E., 
Seattle 55, Wash.; John Hodowanic (NU) 
20642 W. 9th St., Mankato, Minn.; Matt 
Saari (Min) Star Route # 1, Box 95, Ely, 
Minn 


* * * * 7 * - * * 


To be happy in one’s work, one 
must be fit for it, must not do too 
much of it, and must feel a sense of 
success in it. 


RUSKIN. 
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@bituaries 





Harry L. Adams (BIt-'13), 73, ac- 
count executive at Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap in Milwaukee, Wis., died Decem- 
ber 31, 1959 

Lowell F. Arterburn (Ind-’24), of 
Athens, Tenn., died November 21, 1959 of 
a heart attack. 

Sidney E. Ayres (Syr-Pr-'41), 59, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Penn Yan 
(N. Y.) Chronicle-Express for more than 
40 years, died January 26. 

Leon S. Barnes (Ias-Pr-39), 65, publish- 
er of the Northwood (Ia.) Anchor for 43 
years, died October 29, 1959 of a heart 
attack 

Addison H. Brenan (WRe-28), of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died November 4, 1959 

Fred R. Brockhagen (UCf-'29), of San 
Mateo, Calif.. died August 7, 1959 after 
a brief illness 

Forbes Campbell 
Washington, D. C 
1959 

Commodore C. Clemmons (ND-Pr-’49), 
of Kindred, North Dakota 

Philip E. Fox (Dal-Pr-’39), 72, former 
managing editor of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald, died December 27, 1959 

McKinley Gardner (Ill-'18), of Wen- 
atchee, Washington, died October 1, 1959 

W. Keith Hamill (la-'17), of Newton, 
Iowa, died January 9, 1960 

Spencer D. Irwin (NeOh-Pr-’53), °59, 
associate editor and foreign news analyst 
for the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 

Francis A. Jamieson (WDC-Pr-'44), 55, 
public relations adviser and special aid 
to Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York, 
died January 30 

Walter Christian Johnston (W&L-'34), 
48, former state editor of the Richmond 
(Va.) News died December 29 
1959 

Telfer MacArthur (ChiP-Pr-’48), news- 
paper editor and owner of the Pioneer 
Publishing Co. in Chicago, died January 
28 

Miller L. McClintock (St.U-19), 65 
traffic expert, advertising specialist and 
a past president of Mutual Broadcasting 
System, died January 10 of a heart at- 
tack in his home in Scarsdale, N. Y 

Alexander Q. Miller (Ukn-Pr-’37), 85, 
editor and publisher of the Belleville 
(Kas.) Telescope 1904, died De- 
cember 29, 1959 

William P. O'Connell (UWn-Pr-’35), of 
Seattle, Washington, died February 9 

John P. Ramsey (Grn-133), 63, tele- 
graph Camden (N. J.) 


(WDC-Pr-’43), of 


died December 2, 


Leader, 


since 


editor of the 
Courier-Post, died November 29, 1959 

A. Brown Ransdell (Ind-Pr-’47), 64, 
Indianapolis bureau manager for the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, died 
January 13 

F. Elmer Raschig (In-Pr-’22), 72, for- 
mer reporter and award winning editorial 
writer, Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, died 
January 1 





R. O. Bluedorn, 82, father of Executive 
Director Victor E. Bluedorn, died Janu- 
ary 23 at his home in Walcott, Iowa 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Will you permit an old Morse teleg 
rapher to get in on the discussion of the 
origin of “30”? 

I worked as a Morse telegrapher for 
42 years, retiring five years ago. 

Mr. Pettit and Mr. Tooill are correct, it 
goes back to the old Morse press oper 
ators 

However Mr. Tooill is close on the 
symbol for “regards,” it is “73” not “72.” 
Mr. Tooill is indeed an old timer if he 
was working during that period when 
Morse operators were still handling press 
offices. The last of the 
gave way to automatic 

Newark office of A.P 


in newspaper 
Morse circuits 
printers in the 
December 1935 
I have before me a clipping from the 
Washington Post dated Dec. 1935 
which I quote 
“The old hand-sending device at New 
ark wrote its own obituary over Associ 
ated Press wires. The final message 
clicked out: “30” G.M. P.D.P. The “G.M.” 
is “Good Morning” to Morse men and 
P.D.P. were the initials of the sender 
It may be superfluous to add that to 
telegraphers, as well as to 
“30” spells “the end.” 
73 
Russet, R. DOLLARHIDE 
2015-28th Ave 
San Francisco 16, Calif 


from 


newspape! 
men 


P.S. My opportunity to read THE QUuILI 
comes thru my son-in-law Dick Leonard, 
SDX Radio 
KCBS 


member and newsman at 


To the Editor 

About twenty five years ago Edward 
Scott Beck, legendary M.E. of the Chi 
cago Tribune, noticed the work of a 
young cartoonist named Parrish, in the 
Nashville Tennessean. He called Parrish 
on long distance and suggested that the 
next time he, Parrish, visited Chicago, to 
come in and see Beck. The next morning 
when Ned Beck arrived at his office Par 
ris was sitting in the reception 
waiting for him. He has been on the first 
page of the Trib a couple of times a week, 
ever since 


room, 


CRARLES GRANT 
1555 Oak Ave 
Chicago, Ill 





The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
Tue Quit. This only delays it. Dead 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue. 
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Check These 
Ads for Grads 
If You Need 
Help 


On these pages are listed the upcoming journalism graduates 
who will be available for employment soon. All are members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Employers are urged to contact the prospective 
employes directly. These names and biographical data are pub- 
lished as a service to undergraduate members and employers 


generally. 





* American University 


Robert Hawk, 4430 Lowell St., N. W 
ington, D. C. Major 

lations. Experience 
four years 


years; editor 


Wash- 
Journalism, Public Re- 
Copy boy, Jersey daily, 
copy boy, military weekly, three 
college weekly, one year: asso- 
military weekly, one year. No 
ililitary service, single, graduate June 5. In- 
terested in house, trade publications. Age: 21 


ciate editor 





* Bradley University 


William C 
Peoria, I 


Moss Ave 
Liberal arts 
Married 


Kramer, 23, 1129 W 
ournalism 
yackground newspaper 


No children 


Donald W. Andrews, Journalism graduate, de- 
sires employment with industrial publication 

small daily. President Bradley SDX: age 
Has experience In public informa- 
tion. Locale optional. Write 510 N. Institute 
Peoria, Ill., or Box 357, Utica, Ill 


22; single 





* University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Fredric Litto, 21, 4182 Somerset 
Angeles 8, California. Major 
Production / Direction 


Drive, Los 
Radio-Television 
Experience: College 
newspaper drama and music reviewing and 
editorship; Assistant Director of Public Af- 
fairs and Continuity Director, KPFK-FM (Pa- 
cifica), Los Angeles, 1 year; SDX Chapter 
President; single 


Ned Moore, Grade point average: 3.2. Two 
years experience on the UCLA Daily Bruin 
as special page editor, council reporter, copy- 
reader, feature writer and critical reviewer 
Work as reader and publicity man for West- 
wind, UCLA literary magazine. At present in 
UCLA graduate department of journalism 


Sandor Theodore Boxer 

Orlando, Los Angeles 48 
Overall average 2.8 Journalism courses 
Journalism 2. Daily Bruin experience as As- 
sistant Sports Editor and Reporter. Economic 
Major. Graduate: June, 1961. Born: Decem- 
ber 23, 1939 


High Junior, 326 N 
Calif.. WE 8-5480 


Larry Meyer. Graduate. Age 27. Undergrad- 
uate: English major, A.B. degree, 1959; over- 
all undergraduate GPA, 3.7. Graduate, Jour- 
nalism, 12 units completed; overall graduate 
GPA, 4.0 


Jared Rutter. GPA, lower division, 2.6; upper 
division, 3.0. Journalism credits, Daily Bruin 
Staff Writer, 1 year; Magazine Editor, 1 year 
Feature Editor, 1 year; University Extension 
Reporter; Staff Writer 


Ludwig Adamec 120 
Journalism: 196 Persuasion Techniques, 111 
Public Relations, 250 News Communication, 
241 Editorial Page, 265 Psychology of Man 
Communication, 262 Theory and Practice of 
Press 


units, 3.25 average 


Mort Saltzman. GPA, 2.45. Journalism Credits, 
courses: 2, 3A, 101, 102, 190. Experience: HS, 
sports editor, Hamilton High Federalist; col- 
lege, managing editor, associate editor, city 
editor, UCLA Daily Bruin; other assorted 
crap and awards. Best reporter, night editor, 
desk editor, sportswriter 
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Ted Clarke, Hi Junior, 1103712 Strathmore 
Dr., GR 8-7150, Los Angeles 24, Calif. GPA 
3.45. Experience: Reporter on DB, two semes- 
ters; publicity chairman for three commit- 
tees. At present Social Editor for Daily Bruin 


Car! Baar. GPA 3.37 overall. Journalism back- 
ground: Courses 2, 111; Daily Bruin; Asso- 
ciate Editor, News Editor, Best Reporter, Best 
Newsgatherer (2 semesters), SC Reporter 
Now holding Elsinore Machris, 8 Ball scholar- 
ship—$500—one of 2 undergrads. Pledge this 
semester, dues after March 15. For any mail- 
ing list—Carl Baar, 500 Landbair, Los An- 
geles 24. GR 9-9153 


Chuck Rossie Jr., 655 Gayley Ave., Los An- 
24. GR 99321. GPA: 2.4. Journalism 
school, 3 semesters (concidental work 

on paper); Jr. College, 1 year reporter; UCLA, 

Journalism 2, 111; Daily Bruin, humor editor 

1 semester, city editor, reporter 1 year. Ac- 

tivities: University Campus Publicity Chair- 

man 1959 Drive 1 year Publicity Office 

Roger & Cowan), Beverly Hills, 250 No 

Canon 


Edward D. Wintermantel, 28, 174 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. Major: Journalism. 
Minor: Psychology. Experience: 3 years Stu- 
dent Newspaper, 2 years Alumni Newspaper. 
1 year University Yearbook editorial posi- 
tions. Single. Military service completed. Pre- 
fer local industrial publication or other PR 
work offering opportunity for creativity 








* lowa State University 


Emery C. Bubany, 27. Military service: U. S 
Navy, 4 years, Electronics Technician PO3 
Draft status: 5-A. Degree: B.S. on May 28, 
1960. Major: Technical Journalism. Work de- 
sired: Technical writer or daily newspaper re- 
porter. Location: No specific location desired 
Mailing address: 615-19th Street, Des Moines, 
lowa 





* Duquesne University 


Sidney Beshkin, 708 N. St. Clair St., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. 21. Single. Journalism major 
Economics minor Experience Associated 
Press, reporter; College newspaper, reporter, 
public relations, columnist; College radio sta- 
tion, publicity; Yearbook, feature writer: 
Weekly, advertising; Pittsburgh television sta- 
tion, production. Seek position as business re- 
porter or trainee with PR agency. 


Robert T. Brehm, 23, 436 Pacific 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. Major: Journalism. Minor 
Political Science. Experience Announcing, 
News writing and editing University radio and 
TV station, 4 years. Hold 3rd class broadcast 
license. Prefer radio-television work or ad- 
vertising. Member U. S. Naval Reserve. 


C. Scott Rombach, 22, 505 Highland PI., Pitts- 
burgh 2, Pa. Major: Journalism. Minor: Eng- 
lish. Experience: Reporter, Sports Editor Uni- 
versity Weekly, 4 years. Assistant Sports Edi- 
tor University Yearbook, 1 year. Prefer PR 
Trainee program or Industrial publication 
Will terminate six month service obligation 
in Dec. Single 


Avenue, 


Ronald Semler, age 25, 
burgh 23, Pa. Journalism major, psychology 
minor. Experience: Editor-in-chief, Duquesne 
Duke, summer work in public relations de- 
partment, some work on yearbook. Prefer PR 
agency work or reportorial position on daily 
newspaper. Willing to relocate 


14 Vilsack St., Pitts- 


W. Kirk Vogeley, 21, 3426 Fleming Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. Major: Journalism. Minor: Po- 
litical Science. Experience: Reporter, Univer- 
sity Weekly, 1 year. Managing Editor, Uni- 
versity Yearbook, 1 year. Single. Will com- 
plete active military service in February 
Prefer industrial publication or PR agency 
wor 


* University of Florida 
David L. Jackson, 23, single, Box 5147 Uni- 
versity Station, Gainesville, Florida. Major: 
Editorial Journalism. Experience: Broadcast 
news, newspaper. Prefer radio-television news 
or medium to large daily newspaper. Exempt 
from military obligation 


Gerald D. Palmer, 25, Box 2854, University 
Station, Gainesville, Florida. Major: Broad- 
casting. Experience: Television and radio sta- 
tion 4 years, broadcast news 2 years, newa.- 
paper 1 year. Prefer television news depart- 
ment. Military obligation fulfilled. Engaged 
to be married after assuming position 


Harry S. Rape, 21, 1320 NW 2nd Ave., Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Major: Editorial Journalism 
Experience Part-time reporter for large 
daily, editorial assistant on student newspa- 
per at University of Florida. Prefer reporting 
job. Single. Have six months to serve in the 
Army 





* University of Idaho 


Jack Carter, age 27. Two Bachelor's degrees: 
Journalism and Political Science. Prefer city 
daily. Military obligation fulfilled. Unmarried. 
Address: 414 N. Hayes St., Moscow, Idaho 


Donald E. Erickson, age 20. June graduate, 
with B.A. in journalism. Experience: 4 years 
college newspapers and internship on daily 
newspaper. Daily or weekly newspaper pre- 
ferred. Married, no children. Write 426 E. Ist 
Street, Moscow, Idaho 


Bruce Clinton Wendle, age 24. Graduate in 
June with a B.S. degree in Chemical Engi- 
neering. Minor in Journalism. Interested in 
science writing either for newspaper or trade 
journal. Married with two children. Military 
obligation fulfilled. Present address: 412 Nar- 
row, Moscow, Idaho 





* Indiana University 


George B. Carey, 21, 1503 E. Third, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Major: Journalism. Minor 
Economics. Experience: Back shop work 9 
years, reporting 4 years, photography 2 years 

on both small daily and college paper. Pres- 
ident, SDX chapter. Prefer progressive daily 
of medium size. No military yet. To be mar- 
ried June 19, 1960 





* University of Maryland 


Gary A. Phillips, 27, 
Hyattsville, Md. Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: 2 years editor of college magazine, also 
college radio news and newspaper, some mili- 
tary PI and PR. Brief exp. w/3 metro dailies, 
1 weekly. Prefer news or feature magazine. 
Military obligation met. Married, two children. 
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8103 Greenleaf Rd., 
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* Marquette University 


Ronald Schiessl, 23, 1851 N. Oakland Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Major: Journalism. Ex- 
perience: Co-editor college literary quarterly, 

year, writer, copyreader on weekly teen 
magazine, 2 years. Interested in small daily 
or radio work in West. Military obligations 
fulfilled. Married, three children 





* University of Miami 


Gary Shenfeld, 23 1248 


Coral Gables, Florida 


Dickinson Drive 
Radio-TV Major, His- 
tory and Govt. Minor. WFPG and WOND At- 
lantic City, disc-jockey; Boston Herald, sports 
re-write; UM radio-TV news editor, reporter, 
writer. Desire position in TV News. Classified 
4-F. Not married 


Joseph P. McCarthy, age 26 
20 West 48th St Bayonne, N Major 
Journalism. Minor Psychology. Experience 
Sports Writer, Assistant Sports Editor, Copy 
Editor, UM Hurricane; Sports Writer, Jersey 
Journal, Jersey City, N. J. Job Preference 
Reporter, Copy Editor, Magazine or Newspa- 
per. Marital Status: Single. Draft Status: 4-A 
Veteran 


Home address 
I. J 





* University of Michigan 


John Austin Batdorff, 22, 2231-7 Cram Place, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Graduate August. Major 
Journalism Experience From newspaper 
family years in field (full 

yment three Michigan 

ncludes one summer with 

iational, Detroit Bureau 
UM Journalism graduate, no 


even 





* University of Minnesota 


LaVerne Jerv 724 W. Moore Lake Drive 
Minneapolis, Min: Age 25. Major Jour- 
nalism. Experience Two years sports write: 

ly one year University 
neludes reporting for sev- 
eral large dailies one year weekly, bi-week- 
y; college paper. Military fulfilled. Married, 
one child. Prefer Southwest. Will go any- 
where 


Gerald H. Norsby, 24 


medium sized da 


sports publicity 


964 Stryker Ave., West 
St. Paul, Minn. Major Journalism. Experi- 
ence: Editor of local magazine (St. Paul Con- 
vention Journa six months. Prefer work on 
house organ or industrial publication. Mili- 
tary obligations fulfilled. Single and ready to 
move on moments notice 


Kenneth James Knapp, age 22, 1127 4th Street 
SE, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Major: Jour- 
nalism (Editorial Experience: Two years as 
correspondent for Mesabi Daily News, Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; Sports writer, Ely Miner, Ely 
Minn.; Editor, Ely Junior College Handbook, 
Ely, Minnesota. Preference: Daily or Weekly 
Trade journal. Single. No mili- 


Newsp” per 





* New York University 


st M. Yates, 26, 185 


Clinton Ave 
N. Y¥. Major English. Experi- 
ollege papers, 4 years; writ- 
house organ, 1 year. Prefer 
ing on west coast, but open to 

vi ed, 1 child. Veteran 


Music and Dra ritic of NYU Square Jour- 
nal for 3'2 years seeks related position on 
metropolitan newspaper. SDX'er. Also served 
as managing editor. English-Theater major 
and Music minor. Will do straight reporting 
and features. Available June 1. Please write 
B. P. R., H-1907, 570 Grand Street, New York 
> me eS 
Stuart Dim, 24, 3305 Foster Ave., Brooklyn 3 
N. Y. Major: Journalism. Minor: Economics 
Experience College quarterly and national 
weekly, 1 year; Army public information spe- 
cialist .2 years rald Tribune copy boy, 1 
year. Prefer daily or weekly newspaper or 
trade magazine. Military obligation fulfilled 
Knowledge of photography 


21, 355 Bronx River Road, Yonk- 


Larry Cole : 
1. Y. Major: Sociology. Minor: Journal- 


ers, N 
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ism. Prof. exp. includes 7 months copy boy 
at Toledo Blade, 8 months copy boy at New 
York Daily News, and 15 months sports tabu- 
lator at New York Daily News. Prefer sports 
reporting. Military obligation not yet ful- 
filled. Unmarried 


Bob Cole, 21, 355 Bronx River Road, Yonkers 
N Major: Government. Minor: Journal- 
ism. Prof. exp. 7 months at Dayton Daily 
News as copy boy and city desk clerk, 19 
months copy boy at the New York Daily 
News. Prefer reporting. Military obligation 
unfulfilled. Single 


Suk J. Shin, 8711 168th St 
York. Major: Journalism 
Inst. of Journalism 1955 
room, 4 years. Language 
read Chinese. Prefer 


Jamaica, New 

Graduate Seoul 
Experience: Wire 
Korean, Japanese 
Correspondent. Single 





* University of North Dakota 


Robert Bradford, 21, 2520 University Avenue, 
Grand Forks, N. D. Major: Journalism. Ex- 
perience: Weekly and college weekly news- 
papers, 4 years. Prefer small daily or large 
weekly in either adv. or editorial. Single. 


Willard Ketterling, 28, East Hall, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. Major: Journalism. Experience: Four 
years on weekly. Eight years printers experi- 
ence. Have operated linotype and most all 
equipment in print shop. Preference: Weekly 
newspaper All phases. Military obligations 
fulfilled. Married, two children 


James D. Kertz, 23, 311 7th Ave. N., Grand 
Forks, N. D. Journalism Major. Graduate 
June, 1960. Experience: Editor, College Week- 
ly. Prefer PR, Trade Publication, Adv. or 
sports writing. Military obligations fulfilled 
Married, no children 





* Ohio University 


Don Stoutt, 21, Box 100, Tiffin Hall, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. Newswriting and edit- 
ing and public reiations major. Worked five 
summers in advertising and news at Evening 
Chronicle, Uhrichsville, Ohio and four se- 
mesters news and editing on Athens Messen- 
ger. Would prefer editing or public relations 
Unmarried 


Randall Litten, 23, Box 116, Gamertsfelder 
Hall, Athens, Ohio. Major: Public Relations & 
Advertising. Experience: News Editor of The 
Post (campus daily), Co-Editor of Journal- 
umnus (journalism alumni paper), Advertis- 
ing Manager of Sphere Magazine (campus 
literary). Prefer to work for house organ or 
display department of newspaper. Accum. B 


Alan Murray Eisner, 95 University Terrace 
Athens, Ohio. Major Public Relations and 
Advertising, minored in Psychology. Experi- 
ence: Athens Messenger, high school and col- 
lege yearbook and newspaper; employed by 
State of Ohio and Ohio University Public Re- 
lations Office. Single. Interested in press 
agentry and human relations 


John Anthony Lent, 24, Boyd Hall, Athens, 
Ohio. (Home address: Box 11, East Millsboro, 
Pennsylvania.) Major: BSJ, 1958, News writ- 
ing and editing. MSJ either June or August 
1960, public relations and human relations 
Experience: News and sports with Athens 
Messenger and sports editor of Ohio Univer- 
sity Post, college daily. Kappa Tau Alpha 
26 hours of graduate school A for 4.0 aver- 
age. Prefer sports, public relations in industry 
or college or teaching position in college cir- 
cles. Military incomplete 


James V. Buchanan, 21, Boyd Hall, Athens, 
Ohio (Home: 514 New Castle St., New Wil- 
mington, Pa.) Major News Writing and 
Editing. Experience: News and Photography 
at Youngstown Vindicator and New Wilming- 
ton (Pa.) Globe; sports with Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News, Athens Messenger and OU 
Post. Prefer sports, news or public relations 
Military incomplete 





* University of Oklahoma 


Sam R. Powell, 21, 904 College, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Major: Journalism. Experience: City 
and college newspapers, 4 years. Prefer trade 
magazine or publishing company work. Have 
not filled military obligation. Not married 


* Pennsylvania State 
University 


Malick, 23, R.D. No. 1, 
Pa. Major Journalism ) 
daily, 3 years, and summer work; Editor, 
Penn State Daily Collegian. Prefer daily 
newspaper or news magazine. Single. No ob- 
ligations 


William A. Jaffee, 22, No. 322 N. 5th St., 
Philipsburg, Pa. Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: Sports and News, part-time, 7 years, 
city daily; Managing Editor, Penn State 
Daily Collegian. Prefer public relations or 
daily newspaper. Single 


Martin Scherr, 21, Black Rock Road, Yard- 
ley, ap. Major: Arts and Letters. Experience 
Photo Editor, Daily Collegian: Penn State 
Engineer; LaVie; Biz-Ad Bulletin Prefer 
work in photography, magazine, house organ, 
or newspaper. Single 


Dennis F Paxinos, 


Experience: City 





* Sam Houston State 
Teachers College 


Robert Bunting, 23, Route 2, Waller, Texas 
Major: Journalism. Minor: Agriculture. Ex- 
perience: College newspaper. Prefer daily 
newspaper. Single 


Paul Wayne Justice, 22, 409 West State Street 
Groesbeck, Texas. Major: Journalism. Minor 
History Experience: Six years daily and 
weekly newspaper. Prefer daily. Single 





* San Diego State College 


Richard Bergmann, 23, 241 West Vista Way, 
Vista, Calif. Major: Public Relations, Adver- 
tising. Experience; PR and advertising man- 
ager for local retail store, 4 years. Prefer PR 
trainee position in large company. Will go 
anywhere. Single 





* San Jose State College 


Michael Johnson, 21, 98 S. 13th St., San Jose 
12, California. Journalism major. Experience 
reporter, fine arts editor and (presently) edi- 
tor of college daily (three semesters total) 
editor of college feature magazine; one sum- 
mer on small daily. Prefer medium-size daily 
for first job. Military obligation pending. Sin- 
gle; no children. Will work anywhere 





* University of Washington 


George T. Carver, 26, 915 No. 36th, Seattle 
Wash. Major: Journalism. Experience: PIO 
Photographer (SHAPE, Paris, France), 2 
years. College daily night editor 1 year, some 
weekly experience. Prefer weekly newspaper 
Military obligations fulfilled. Married, no 
children 


* Washington State 
University 


Kenneth Gilbertson, 3-A South Farway, Pull- 
man, Washington. Major: Agriculture Jour- 
nalism with a minor in Poultry Science. Ex- 
perience University student publications, 
various staff positions; Agriculture extension 
news releases, articles in Washington Farmer 
(state Agriculture news magazine); in feed 
business before attending university. Married 
with two children. Location: West coast, Mid- 
west. Draft Status: Veteran World War II 


Michael L. Wohld, 23, Rural Route I, Elk 
Washington. Major Agriculture Economics 
with a Journalism minor. Experience: Editor 
Managing Editor and Sports Editor of Uni- 
versity daily. Prefer daily newspaper or agri- 
culture magazine. Military: Six months via 
Advanced AROTC. Single 


Paul C. McGrew, 23, 2206 Hillside Dr., Pull- 
man, Washington. Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: Editor and Advertising manager of col- 
lege magazine; college daily, 3 years; city 
weekly classified manager and assistant ad- 
vertising manager; Editor, English Department 
Review. Prefer small weekly or daily news- 
paper editorial or advertising. Location pref- 
erence: Alaska. Veteran. Married, No children 
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Like Newspaper Advertising 
the S&H Green Stamp 


is a Proved Promotional Tool 


It’s trite but true that advertising pays! 


So do many other promotional devices that boost sales and 
stimulate business activity. 


S&H Green Stamps are time-proved promotional tools. 
Chey are not a substitute for advertising. They are something 
to be advertised. Like newspaper advertising they have earned 
an established place in our competitive economy because they 
fill a need. 


They make it possible for more than 25 million American 
families to receive discounts for paying cash and thus improve 
their living standards. 


They help more than 75,000 merchants increase volume 
and profits. 


They strengthen the economy of every State thru S&H 
volume purchases of home-State manufactured products. 


S&H is not only the oldest but the largest of all trading 
stamp companies. It has achieved this eminence by making 
integrity the watchword of every phase of operations through- 
out its 64-year history. 


This message is presented for your information by 
PFHE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
SéH pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H Green Stamps are currently being saved by millions of consumers 
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WWWWWHAT DO YOU » 
KNOW ABOUT NEWSPAPERS e 


Who was named director of the New England Advertising 


Bureau, headquartered in Boston? 


SEE PAGE 17—E & P—FEB. 27, 1960 


What department store received the 1960 National Want Ad 


Week plaque from the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
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fied Advertising Managers? 


SEE PAGE 32—E & P—MAR. 5, 1960 


are the three States where you can no longer get a nickel 


newspaper and in what three States can you still 


buy a paper tor 3« 


SEE PAGE 62—E & P—MAR. 5, 1960 


When will the 1960 Pulitzer Prizes be announced? 


SEE PAGE 54—E & P—FEB. 27, 1960 


Why do 50% of press releases wind up in the editorial waste 


basket? 


SEE PAGE 50—E & P—MAR. 12, 1960 


Who, what, where, when or why if you *vant to know what's going on in 
the newspaper business, there’s no place for finding out like Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


Order your own personal subscription today—use the coupon below. 


Editor & MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Editor & Publisher 
a 1475 Broadway 
Publisher New York 36, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue. 
The spot news paper of the . ) Check for $6.50 enclosed. (  ) Please bill me 
es . later. 
newspaper and advertising fields 
Name . i .....+ Position 


rIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY 1 Newspaper or Company 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Address 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, 


and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 
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